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The Tafts: The Cradle of Presidents is Rocking 





Tupy these pictures of the same store, 
S and you'll see that the amazing differ- 
ence in appearance has been achieved with 
just one change—a new Armstrong Floor. 

When the owners of this dress shop 
opened their new store a few months ago, 
they put in modern fixtures and displays. 
They decided to use the floor already there, 
since it was in fairly good condition and 
would still give several years of service. 

It wasn’t long before they were disap- 
pointed in the store’s appearance. Despite 
the new fixtures, it didn’t have the over-all 
attractiveness they wanted. They had failed 
to realize how much the right floor accom- 
plishes as the most important decorative 
factor in any interior. 

A new floor was needed, but the budget 
was limited. The owners compared vari- 
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ous flooring materials and found that 
Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile solved the budget 
problem because of its low cost, and its de- 
sign freedom enabled them to work out a 
custom floor that suited the store layout. 

The morning after the new floor was in- 
stalled, the store seemed completely re- 
modeled. Not only did the new floor of 
Aimstrong’s Asphalt Tile make everything 
look more appealing, but the entire store 
seemed better arranged, more spacious. 

Perhaps your place of business, too, could 
benefit by “remodeling” with a new floor of 
Armstrong’ s Asphalt Tile. Your Armstrong 
contractor will gladly show you samples 
and give you a cost estimate. 


Which floor for your business ? Because 
no one floor can meet every need, 
Armstrong makes several types of resili- 
ent floors—Armstrong’s Linoleum, As- 
phalt Tile, Linotile®, Rubber Tile, 
and Cork Tile. Each of these floors has 
its own special advantages. They have 
been developed to meet various cost, 
style, and subfloor requirements. 


Send for free booklet. “Which Floor 
for Your Business?”’, a 20-page, full-color 
booklet, will help you 

compare the features 

of each type of resili- 

ent flooring and aid 

you in choosing the 

one that’s best suited 

to your needs. Write 

Armstrong Cork 

Company, 5010A 

Charlotte Street, 

Lancaster, Penna. 


ARMSTRONG’S ASPHALT TILE 
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They told him Stainless Steel 


would outlast the car 


F you were to make a test of it, Allegheny Metal 

trim and fasteners actually would stay on the 
job, perennially bright and strong, until the rest 
of the car crumbled into dust. But the main 
point is that the use of stainless steel adds little 
or nothing to the cost of the car, yet vastly 
improves its appearance, value and easy cleaning 
qualities during all of the vehicle’s useful life. 

What’s more, nothing else can do the job as 
well. No other metal now commercially available 
is as strong, as corrosion and heat-resistant and 
as hard-surfaced—taking all these virtues to- 
gether—as stainless steel. That’s why Allegheny 
Metal gets the call for so many uses in transporta- 
tion equipment, aircraft and other essential 
industries where lasting, dependable service is 
required under really tough conditions. When the 
chips are down, as at present, stainless steel is 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 


vital to the national interest. 

We’re continuing to spend many millions of 
dollars to add more production of Allegheny Metal 
and other alloy products to the great increases 
we’ve already made. We’re ready, too, to assist 
fabricators in finding better ways of using stain- 
less steel, to make the supply go as far as possible. 
Call us in to work with you. 


* * * * * 


Complete technical and fabricating data—en- 
gineering help, too—are yours for the asking from 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ... the nation’s leading producer of stainless 
steel in all forms. Branch Offices are located in 
principal cities, coast to coast, and Warehouse 
Stocks of Allegheny Metal are carried by all 
Ryerson Warehouses. 
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How were these copies made? 


They were mimeographed! Yes, 
MODERN mimeographing 
now actually reproduces print- 
ing type faces and intricate 
drawings—and still is un- 
challenged for over-all econ- 
omy. Now add a host of other 
bonus features. For example, 
duplicating in 4or more colors 
atone time... two-sided work 
on thinner paper ... mimeo- 
graphing on almost every 
kind of paper and card stock. 


A 


NAME 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. NW-1050-3 
5700 West Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Ill. 


With no obligation to me, please send free portfolio samples and full 
facts about MODERN mimeographing. 


Such extra versatility above 
and beyond routine mimeo- 
graphing now makes this 
process more useful than ever. 
For a free portfolio of MOD- 
ERN mimeographing samples 
and full facts, send the coupon. 
Do it... write now! Learn 
how you can save through 
MODERN mimeographing 
with A. B. Dick products—for 
use with all makes of suitable 
stencil duplicating products. 


A:B-DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN MIMEOGRAPHING 
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1950 Hair-do’s 


T am sorry that your cut of ‘the Dirksen 
family was not a recent one as was your 
cover cut of Lucas, Newsweek, Oct. 16, 

On the enclosed 1950 Season's Greetings 
from the Dirksens, note the chic hair styling 
that Illinoisans have known for the past two 
years at least. 

Perhaps you could introduce them to the 





The Dirksens of Illinois 


country with this “homey family picture,” 
that is truly indicative of what they are, a 
fine family. 


NELLE C. Donovan 
Peoria, Iil. 


Flying Cup and Saucer 


The picture of the collapsed Swedish town 
of Surte in your Oct. 16 issue reminded me 
of photographic evidence acquired 47 years 
ago this past August of a super-cataclysm as- 
sociated with the village of Corpus Christi, 
Texas (population then, some 4,700; 1948, 
approximately 100,000), but not heretofore 
made public. 

It happened this way: I was standing ona 
low bluff on the west edge“of the town. At 
the right and left were the two main business 
streets leading to the water’s edge, about a 
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TELEPHONE LINES 
ARE HUMMING 


THIS COUNTRY’S telephone service is one of its 
greatest assets in time of emergency. It unites 
millions of people — helps thousands of busi- 
nesses to get things done quicker — and is a 
vital part of our national defense. 


Since 1941, the Bell System has increased 
the number of telephones by more than 
16,000,000. There are nearly twice as many 
now as nine years ago. Billions of dollars 
have been spent for new telephone equip- 
ment of every kind. The number of Bell 
Telephone employees has increased to more 


than 600,000. 

All of this growth and the size of the Bell 
System are proving of particular value right 
now. One reason this country can outproduce 
any other is because it has the most and the 
best telephone service in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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versatile... practical... all-weather 


alligator 
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Other Alligator Rainwear 
$7.50 to $53.50 


THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY « ST. LOUIS 
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gabardine 


the coat you'll live in... 


around the clock... 
around the calendar 


Choose your gabardine with 
the Alligator label for that 
famous casual smartness 
and wonderful comfort. 

It will be your favorite, 
most useful coat! Choice of 
four exceptionally fine 
water repellent fabrics of 
lasting dependability ... 
each an outstanding value: 


Platinum Label $49.50 
all-wool worsted 


Gold Label $42.75 
all-wool worsted 


Silver Label $34.50 
all-wool worsted 


Surain $27.50 
40% wool, 60% rayon 


for added warmth 


Choose’an Alligator 
gabardine with all-wool 
zip-in lining. Gold Label 
$53.50, Silver Label 
$44.50, Surain $37.50. 


BETTER DEALERS FEATURE: 


ALLIGATOR 


Seinen, 


IT'S SURE TO RAIN 


+ NEW YORK + LOS ANGELES 





Landslide 1950 


block and a half away. At the left was the 
leading commercial hotel in mid-block while, 
beyond, at water’s edge, for vacationists and 
victims of insomnia who required the sloshing 
waters of the gulf to lull them to sleep, was 
the Seaside Hotel. As I looked down to ad- 
just the aperture and timing on my camera 
shutter I did not observe any ominous 
warnings of disaster and I am certain that the 
church shown in the middle of the picture 
was correctly lined up with the street at the 
right. Then suddenly, I pressed the bulb. It 
was all as simple as that. I do not recall any 


Sunslide 1903 


undue excitement about the incident at the 
time. 

Two days later at Victoria, Texas, I de- 
veloped the plate and placed it in a rack to 
dry, without a thought of the danger that 
clearing skies might soon expose it to the hot 
midday sun’s rays. Later, as I made a print 
from this plate, I little realized that I had 
something which nearly half a century later, 
might be appropriately offered as photogr- 
phic proof of an attack somewhere in these 


_ United States, by nothing less than a flying 


cup and saucer and/or a Q-bomb. 


Austin W. Moraill 
Arcadia, Calif, 


Readers’ Comments 


At a time when responsible thinking is 
desperately needed, NEwswEEK readers are 
fortunate in having the opportunity ° 


Newsweek, October 30, 1958 
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Yes, Better Homes & Gardens’ 3/2-million circulation makes 
it the third biggest man-woman magazine — and it’s the only one that 
forged ahead entirely through 100% service 


H™ long has it been since you last made up your mind 
about BH&G? The picture has changed considerably. 


Today, Better Homes & Gardens offers a market that’s too 
big to overlook, too fertile to pass by. 


What other top-power magazine has won 34-million families 
screened for their interest in the home? 


What other top-power magazine has won 3}4-million families 
purely through 100% service content? 


What other top-power magazine primes 3%-million families 
for buying, with friendly editorial advice on home improve- 
ment and family welfare? 


Search as you will, you'll find no match for the size plus 
selectivity that is yours in Better Homes & Gardens—yours 
to put behind any merchandise you may sell. 


That’s why Better Homes & Gardens—now the third biggest 
Magazine read with equal interest by men and women - 
deserves new consideration before you place another ad. 
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Serving a SCREENED MARKET of 3’-Million Better Families 


















And wash eumionk garbage 


with the new G-E Disposall! 





All-new, all-white kitchen marvel— 


designed to fit practically every sink! 


It’s Your TURN—never to see. touch, 
smell unsanitary garbage again. Your 
turn to live in a house minus garbage 
.-. with food waste shredded into tiny 
particles and washed harmlessly away 
to sewer or septic tank! 


And the wonderful appliance that 
makes all this possible is the all-new, 
all-white G-E Disposall®—designed to 


into drain opening. 





control all in one. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


2. Turn the marvelous Twistop 
safety control. The Twistop 
locks into place during opera- 
tion. This great G-E feature is 
stopper, strainer and safety 


fit practically every sink. With new, 
improved features—inside and out— 
and with refinements on those features 
that have already made the Disposall 
a favorite appliance in a quarter of a 
million American homes. 


See the great new General Electric 
Disposall at your dealer’s today. Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


SEE HOW EASILY THE G-E DISPOSALL WORKS! 


1. You just scrape food waste 3. Simply turn on cold water. 


Instantly the G-E Disposall 
goes into action—grinding food 
waste into tiny bits. An amaz- 
ing G-E flow switch insures the 
proper amount of “flushing 
water” to wash away all food 
waste. 
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reading Emest K. Lindley’s column. My 
Lindley is one who refuses to permit fear ae 
wishful thinking to color his opinions of the 
foreign and domestic policies of the U, § 

Mr. Lindley does not judge United State; 
prestige in terms of petty diplomacy. He ree. 
ognizes the weight of responsibility resting on 
the United States as the country capable of 
sustaining the faith of the world in a dignified 
peace. He has no patience with those who 
prevent the easing of international tension by 
fearing to face the source of international 
tension. 

Everywhere public officials, forgetting they 
must lead the nation, are surrendering to 
their fears. Depending, too much, on circum. 
stances to lead them, they risk losing the 
opportunity of overcoming circumstance. Re- 
fusing to recognize that ideological forces 
can be contested only by like force, they are 
leaving themselves ideologically defenseless, 

Until the nation’s leaders are willing to 
rely on the capability of the people’s faith in 
democracy to sustain itself, they will not at- 
tempt to alleviate international tension. Only 
when there is a willingness to face the influ- 
ence of rival ideologies, will conflict be elim. 
inated through legislative representation. 












SARAH CHESNICK 
Dallas, Texas 





>I want to commend Mr. Lindley on his 
excellent article “Yalta and Korea” in the 
Oct. 16 issue of Newsweek. The simplicity, 
truthfulness, and factual data frankly clears 
up a much muddled and distorted incident 
of our foreign policy. Mr. Lindley has a 
peculiar ability to clarify the real issues by 
simply stating the facts. Articles like these are 
real contributions to public enlightenment. 

NEwswEEX is to be commended for having 
such staff writers. 


E. L. SCHAPSMEIER 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


On the Beam . 


After a front-page splurge for Lucas of 
Illinois, how about the same for Taft of Ohio? 


Lr. Cot. C. J. Humes 
Wiesbaden, Germany 


See cover and the National Affairs de 
partment. 
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One Year 
only $4.75° 


3 (regular yearly rate $6.50) 
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offer expires Dec. 31, 1950 
*for U. S. and Conade oY 


152 West 42 Street, New York 18, N.Y: 
Newsweek, October 30, 195 














20% OF ALL PROPOSED PRIVATE 
CONSTRUCTION IN THE U.S. 


is planned for the 


One-fifth of all proposed spending of pri- 
vate money for construction in the entire 
United States will go to the Gulf South 
Onl .--more than three billions of dollars of 
ay rd private money to be invested in new in- 
ntatiell dustrial, commercial and other building. 
That means more jobs, more spending 

money, greater prosperity for all. 


Private capital has confidence in the Gulf 
South—and there are good reasons for 
that confidence. ° 
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The Gulf South is truly America’s new 
industrial frontier. A year-round working 
climate...abundant skilled and semi- 
skilled labor—tremendous supplies of di- 
versified raw materials...rich mineral 
deposits. Miles of modern highways... 
an extensive network of railroads, supple- 
mented by inland waterways—and here 
in the Gulf South, the growth of markets 
is keeping pace with the expansion of 
industry. 


Se EIS: 


aft of Ohio? 


Locate your new plant in the friendly, co- 
J. Himes 


operative and progressive communities of 
the Gulf South where United Gas is meet- 
ing the fuel requirements of many grow- 
ing industries. Our Industrial Develop- 
ment Department will furnish informa- 
tion to aid you in deciding on a suitable 
location. 


Affairs de- 


9% Proposed privately financed construction as re- 

ported at the end of 1949 by ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD, a McGraw-Hill publication, 
tor Texas, Louisiana and Mississippi. 
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AN INFORMATIONAL ADVERTISEMENT BY PLYMOUTH 


How to select a 
sood family car 


New cars, like growing families, come in many different 
types and sizes. So when you buy a new car —regardless 
of make— you'll want to count noses and see which model 
best suits the needs and nature of your family. 


But there’s a lot more to choosing a good family car 
than deciding between, let’s say, a three-passenger coupe 
and a four-door sedan. For, while all new cars are good 
today, they still vary widely in value—in features that 
can bring more benefits to you and your family for many 
thousands of miles to come. 


It pays to check each make of new car in your price 
range as closely as you can. Talk to new-car dealers and 
owners. Ask questions. Take notes. List features. Above all, 
compare the benefits you get for the amount of money you 
are asked to put out. 


On this basis, we think you'll find a great number of 
reasons why you should select Plymouth as your family car. 
But that, of course, is for you to decide. Perhaps the facts 
and suggestions on these pages will help. 


MEMBERS OF YOUR FAMILY are, to you, the world’s most important 
passengers. For protection in case of a blowout, Plymouth offers 
Safety-Rim Wheels. Patented retaining ridges hold the deflated 
tire firmly to the rim so you can come to a safe, controlled 
stop. For your family’s safety, don’t you want this protection? 
Plymouth is the only car in the lowest-priced field that has it: 
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SEE HOW WIDE the doors open. Watch for any awkward- 
ness while you are getting in and out. If you compare 
dimensions, you'll find that a Plymouth rear door opens 
10 inches wider than the rear door of one of the other 
leading low-priced cars, 12 inches wider than the other. 


BE SURE ABOUT THE BRAKES on your family car. While all 
new cars stop quickly, you’ll discover differences in sure 
ness and smoothness. With Plymouth Safe-Guard Hydral- 
lic Brakes, you always get easy, predictable, straight-line 
stops. Plymouth has 6 hydraulic cylinders actuating the 
brakes (the other two leading low-priced cars have only 4). 





ave only 4). 


from fatigue. In the lowest-priced field, only Plymouth 
has chair-height, natural-posture seats. You sit erect, 
relaxed. In order to suit shorter members of your family, 





YOU WANT TROUBLE-FREE performance from the engine in 
your family car. And you want it to operate efficiently. 
Because it has a compression ratio of 7.0 to 1—highest of 
“all three” leading low-priced cars—the Plymouth engine 
does squeeze extra power out of every drop of gasoline. 


meager, 


SEE HOW MUCH SPACE there is in the luggage compartment 
and how easy this space is to get at. Unlike the “other 
two,” Plymouth has a sill-level compartment. That means 
you don’t have to lift luggage over a ledge. The counter- 
balanced lid lifts at the touch of a finger. It stays up 
Without support, can’t fall on your head, and closes easily. 











Plymouth’s front seat rises as it is adjusted forward to 
give greater comfort and better vision. All Plymouth pas- 
sengers enjoy a smooth ride well forward of the rear axle. 
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YOU DON’T WANT TO WORRY about the children accidentally 
opening rear doors. Plymouth provides door lock buttons 
that lock the inside door handles as well as those on the 
outside. Even if a Plymouth door is unlocked, the inside 
handle must be pulled upward to open the door. You'll 
find many such thoughtful details in a good family car. 


A new Plymouth is built to give you and 
your family many thousands of miles of 
enjoyable driving. Plymouth dealers across 
the country have highly skilled service 
men who are ready to help you get all the 
long life from your car. Most of these 
specialists are enrolled in the Master Tech- 
nicians Service Conference, an intensified 
training course unique in the automotive 
industry. In fact, whether you are looking 
for a new car—a used car—or for expert 
service—your nearby Plymouth dealer is a 
good man to know. 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 
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Come on tin” 


Maybe your brook-dam days are over 
—more’s the pity! 

But today you are supporting—as 
a taxpayer—the biggest dam-building 
program the world has ever seen. 
Some of the taxes you pay on your 
income, and on cigarettes, cosmetics 
and other things, are being used to 
build huge federal government dams. 
Plans call for nearly 60 billion dollars 
worth! 

At some of these dams, it’s eco- 
nomically sensible to produce electric 
power .. . at others, it is not. Where 
the production of electricity makes 
sense, it can be a good thing for 


America, if delivering the power 
doesn’t cost too much. 

Fortunately, most of the power 
lines needed to deliver government- 
made electricity to users are in exist- 
ence, the great majority of them built 
by the business-managed electric 
companies of the country. And these 
companies stand ready to buy and 
distribute this government electricity 
along with the power they produce 
themselves, at rates fixed by local, 
state or federal governments. 


This arrangement would save the 


American people the billions of dol- 


lars it would cost to build another set 


© “MEET CORLISS ARCHER”—CBS—Sundays—9 P. M., Eastern Time. 


of power lines to distribute govern- 
ment-made electricity separately. 

It would also assure all users of 
electricity the benefit of any savings 
made possible at the dams. And it 
would continue the present local con- 
trol that is lost when the federal gov- 
ernment runs things. 

* * * 

Your use of electricity and your pay- 
ment of taxes entitle you to all the 
facts about electric service. That’s why 
this advertisement is published by 
America’s business-managed, tax-pay- 
ing ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 
COMPANIES*. 


* Company names on request from this magazine 
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A Well-Informed Public 


Is America’s Greatest Security 
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For Your Information 


HERE’S LOOKING AT YOU: Dr. Paul K. Edwards, chair- 
man of the Rutgers School of Business Administration, 
Department of Marketing, recently asked thousands of 
NEWSWEEK readers a lot of personal questions and re- 
ceived plenty of the same kind of answers. For we now 
have in hand a national survey 
of Subscriber Characteristics. 
The Newsweek family seems 
to be doing just fine. The most 
significant fact about you is 
that your incomes in the last 
three years have risen 17 plus 
per cent against America’s per 
capita increase of 94 per cent 
in the same period. We like to 
think that your reading habits 
have some connection with that first figure, especially since 
the subject of internal revenue is a matter of renewed 
concern to most of us right now. Incidentally, your total 


“ annual income is more than $7,800,000,000. A large major- 


ity of you are following a college football team with per- 
sonal interest this fall since most of you (72%) have at least 
one youngster on the campus. About the same percentage 
of NEwsweEEk readers have incomes over $5,000 and 28% 
over $10,000. Most of you (68.5%) own homes valued at 
an average of about $19,000. 

Our fiscal facts pretty much prove that “a well-informed 
public” has a great amount of America’s securities. 


NEARING NORMALCY: Victory in Korea, from a news 
standpoint, gives us a breather in which to take a good 
look at National Affairs. For one thing, there’s an extremely 
important election coming up, with the balance of power 
in the 82nd Congress at stake. And so with this issue, 
NEWSWEEK meets changing news values with a change in 
its format of the past several war weeks. The National 
Affairs department leads the magazine and features on- 
the-spot campaign coverage as well as news of other 
significant home-front happenings. Seems like old times. 


SEEING RED: The Oct. 2 cover depicting Vyshinsky and 
Acheson shaking hands has set a NEwswe x high in violent 
reader reaction. A partial list of adjectives you have sub- 
mitted includes: “offensive, nauseating, disgusting, sicken- 
ing, insulting, shocking, and blood-boiling,” all of which 
denote high-octane interest in Russian affairs. That’s one 
reason why the picture was selected. Naturally, NEwswEEk 
had no ax to grind in portraying that provocative pose. We 
prefer to let readers make up their own minds as to its 
significance—and they have, with a vengeance. 


THE COVER: With the longest and most energetic period 
of stumping in his 30-odd years in politics, Robert A. Taft 
actually is conducting a national campaign in his fight for 
reelection as Republican senator 

from Ohio. Although the labor 

bosses are his main target, his vig- 

orous attacks on Administration for- 

eign policy have played a major role 

in Taft’s campaign strategy. In the 

past Mrs. Taft has always been an 

active assistant at the hustings, and 

a very successiul one. ‘This year she 

can offer her counsel only on week 

ends, when her husband returns to Cincinnati. For Ernest 
K. Lindley’s comment and on-the-spot account of Taft’s 
chances see page 19 (photo by Ed Wergeles). 
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THE WIFE WITH A WRECK ON HER MIND / 
by Mr Friendly 
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“What's that object on your head?” ( Well sir, the man called Mr. Friendly . . . and the very next 

“That’s a hat,” his poor wife said. day, American Mutual took the wreck right off her mind. 

He said, “Fashion’s gone too far... Doctor bills, repair bills and lawyers’ fees . . . everything was 
taken care of pronto! * ) 


Are you sure it’s not a car?” 

Then she wept, “Be sweet . . . and kind, Then the man said, “What is that? 
It’s a wreck, dear, on my mind! Do you call that thing a hat?” 
Seems I drove our new car through She said, “Nothing of the kind... 
A truck and then a man or two... It’s a mink coat on my mind! 

Which is apt to take a lot Angel, buy one with the cash 
Of the money we ain't got!” That I saved you with my crash!’ 


7 
AMERICAN MUTUAL 


... the first American liability insurance company 
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Who'll Do the Job? 

Insiders say the mobilization program is seriously 
threatened by Truman’s opposition to using dollar-a- 
year men—a hangover from his Senate investigating 
committee days. Suspicious of divided loyalties, he 
recently directed that no “without compensation” men 
should get operating responsibility in the government. 
This wrecked a deal, for example, whereby the steel 
industry was to loan 35 technical experts to work on 
defense problems. Competent executives in all fields 
are reluctant to give up their private-payroll benefits 
to accept low-pay Washington jobs. 


Top-Level Talent Hunt 

Mobilization boss W. Stuart Symington spends much 
of his time beating the bushes for possible job “vic- 
tims.” It was his efforts that brought in University of 
Rochester president Alan Valentine for the stabiliza- 
tion post, but attempts to find a price controller to work 
under Valentine have been fruitless. 


What They Said 

Here’s the best Washington guess as to what Truman 
and MacArthur said about.Formosa at their Wake 
Island meeting: Truman explained that U.S. policy 
was to continue the “neutralization” of Formosa while 
the UN worked out a solution.. This would probably 
take a long time—so in effect the U.S. would protect 
Formosa for a long time. This was all right with 
MacArthur, whose only concern is that the Communists 
don’t grab the island. 


MaeArthur. Likes Daylight 

One reason for the brevity of the Truman-MacArthur 
meeting was the general’s distaste for prolonged night 
flying. Because of this, MacArthur arrived on Wake 
Island the evening before the President did, and ar- 
ranged to leave in time to make most of the return flight 
to Tokyo by daylight. Incidentally, Truman had wanted 
the meeting held in Hawaii, but MacArthur begged 
off on grounds that he couldn’t be away that long. 


New Era of Bombers ' 

Britain’s new heavy jet bomber, originally scheduled 
to appear next spring, probably will fly before the year 
end as a result of the rearmament speedup. It will 
carry a 10,000-pound bombload at more than 600 
miles an hour at higher than 60,000 feet ... The Air 
Force is starting production on a new series of bombs 
for use with high-speed bombers. Existing stocks of 
bombs now are considered obsolete. 


Medieal Plan Debate 

The CIO’s United Steelworkers and Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers are pooling funds for a national 
newspaper advertising counterattack on the multi- 


million-dollar ad campaign led by the American Med- 
ical Association against the Fair Deal’s compulsory 
health-insurance program. 


Good News for GI's 

Discount rumors that the second GI insurance divi- 
dend, promised for next spring, will be postponed to 
check inflation. However, it will be much smaller than 
the first payoff. It will involve about $1,000,000,000 
compared with $2,800,000,000 before and affect 
8,000,000 instead of 16,000,000 persons. Only those 
who have had active policies since 1948 will qualify. 


War Flashes 

U. S. military and diplomatic officials alike are 
surprised that the two Air Force planes which mis- 
takenly bombed a Soviet airfield only 15 miles from 
Vladivostok encountered no anti-aircraft opposition .. . 
Army chiefs are distressed at the high rate of casualties 
among West Point second lieutenants in Korea. Some 
OCS men had had more tactical experience. The Point 
may change its curriculum to provide more training 
with troops, less mathematics and science. 


Job for Romulo 

General Carlos Romulo of the Philippines is the U.S. 
choice for the post of UN Civilian Administrator of 
Korea. While most Western UN members are willing 
to support the U.S. choice, the Netherlands is voicing 
objections on the grounds that Philippine foreign 
policy is not independent but subject to strict control 
of the United States. 


Suspicions Among Allies 

There’s little chance for the plan to split up the 
Western defense load, with France supplying ground 
troops and the U.S. and Britain the naval and air units. 
Apart from technical difficulties, this scheme strength- 
ened fears of French and other Continental allies that 
the U.S. and Britain might pull out when the going 
got tough. It’s still about set for each country to con- 
tribute to each type of force, though France still would 
provide the most ground forces. 


Another Boston Tea Party? 

Rumblings from East Africa suggest that if Britain 
doesn’t ease up on colonial red tape and regulations, 
another slice of the Empire may be lost. Kenya, 
Uganda, and Tanganyika are increasingly restive under 
the labor government and may demand their freedom. 
As a first step toward independence, the East Africans 
plan to build up the tourist trade, their main dollar 
earner, and may apply directly for U.S. financial aid. 
London has frowned on helping out for such a purpose. 


Foreign Trends 

The German East-zone Communist policy of purg- 
ing anyone with Western contacts has reached the 
point of expelling People’s Police members who as 
Hitler's soldiers served in U.S. war-prisoner camps ... 
Some top British officials are quietly advocating letting 
the Germans manufacture limited quantities of arms. 
They feel it will cut down the competitive advantage 
Germany is getting over Western industry, obliged to 
devote considerable capacity to armaments. 
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Washington Trend: 


New Friend for Britain 

Israel is radically revising its policy of opposition to 
Britain. Last week the Israel Ambassador in London 
told the Foreign Office that in spite of earlier difficulties 
the Israelis now wished to inaugurate a policy of close 
cooperation with Britain. Current British difficulties 
with Egypt, Arab League leader, are believed to be 
responsible for the change in Israel attitude. - 


Uneasy Homecoming 

It took U.S. as well as French pressure to persuade 
Bao Dai to wind up a Riviera visit and return to Com- 
munist-threatened Indo-China. Yielding grudgingly, 
Bao cast a personal vote of no confidence in his own 
regime by insisting that his wife remain in France. 


Far East Notes 

Many Chinese businessmen in Hong Kong are trying 
to transfer investment funds to Japan. Reasons: un- 
easiness about Hong Kong’s future, confidence that 
the U.S. will protect Japanese industry, and higher 
interest rates in Japan than in America or Britain . 
Surveyors believe at least 50 of the 270 Japanese ships 
sunk in Indonesian waters during the war can be sal- 
vaged. Since the salvage cost per ship would be about 
half that of a new one, an attempt may be made. 


Key Banking Post 

There’s more than a routine job shift behind 
the appointment of World Bank marketing-director 
Norman Tucker as general manager of the new Indus- 
trial Bank of Turkey. Western strategists are intent on 
quickly bolstering Turkey as on-the-spot defender of 
the Dardanelles, the Black Sea outlet coveted by 
Russia for centuries. Tucker will direct Turkish effort 
and U.S. aid in forming a defense economy. 


French Alcohol Rub 

The Agriculture Department, backed by grain-belt 
senators, is bitterly feuding with the RFC over its 
contract to buy huge amounts of French alcohol for the 
synthetic-rubber plants. Agriculture officials wanted 
this alcohol made from millions of bushels of surplus 
corn now spoiling in U.S. fields for lack of transportation 
and storage facilities. They charge France will make 
the alcohol from sugar beets and then replace its sugar 
supply with Cuban cane bought with ECA dollars. 


More Brass Than Mounts 

Cavalry and artillery old-timers will be distressed 
to learn that the Army now has more generals than 
horses. The actual number of generals on the active 
list is classified information but there are only 219 
Army horses in the U.S. and fewer than 100 overseas. 


Miscellany 

Norma Shearer, noting Gloria Swanson’s comeback 
success, now is determined to return to the screen 
and is energetically searching for the right story... 
Japanese novelist Bunroku Shishi is editing for early 
publication the 600-page memoirs left by Shigenori 
Togo, who died last July while serving a war-crimes 
jail sentence. He was Japan’s Foreign Minister at the 
beginning and end of the war. 


>The U. S. will press for other nations to assist in the 
rehabilitation of Korea—primarily as a means of solidi- 
fying present UN unity. Participation of others also 
will undercut charges of “American imperialism.” 


Most of the cost of rebuilding Korea will be borne by 
the U.S., although some UN assistance can be ex- 
pected. The lame-duck Congress may be asked for a 
first installment on the job, which will require about 
$200,000,000 a year for several years. With 
MacArthur supporting the measure, quick bipartisan 
approval is likely. 


PA 500-man military mission will probably stay. in 
Korea after UN forces are withdrawn. Officials dis- 
cussing the matter at Wake Island decided such a 
group should be all one nationality to insure uniform 
military doctrine. They are prepared to make it an 
American unit representing the UN. 


>The Point Four program is beginning to roll. Truman 
shortly will announce organizational plans that form- 
ally give the State Department the control it has 
exercised since last spring on a temporary basis. 


The President also will name a_ thirteen-member 
international development advisory board of promi- 
nent citizens. A big-name businessman with previous 
Washington experience will head the group. 


Allocation of the $34,500,000 available is as follows: 
$12,000,000 to the UN for its technical-assistance 
program; $6,600,000 to support existing projects of 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs and scientific 
and cultural groups, and $1,000,000 to the Organiza- 
tion of American States. Most of the remainder will be 
divided on an individual country basis. 


>The Philippines are virtually sure of new U.S. aid 
in the near future. The assistance could come either 
from ECA funds or Point Four. Key problem: insuring 
efficient and honest use of money given. 


PTito’s plea for aid will be met, in part, by a World 
Bank loan, but Washington expects Yugoslavia’s prob- 
lems to be a continuing headache. The U.S. is ready 
to give reasonable assistance, but Belgrade’s teeter- 
totter position between East and West makes officials 
cautious. For example, Belgium is being discouraged 
from selling Tito a textile mill. 


For The Periscope’s Business Trends, see page 67. 
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Look out- 





your pocket’s 


HENEVER the cost of what you buy is 
increased, you have that much less to spend. 
If those costs are increased needlessly, you’ve been 


shortchanged; if they’re increased deliberately, 
you've been robbed. 


Machines that are old, and getting older, increase 
costs. Inefficient use of machines also increases costs. 
And taxes which take money needed for machines, 
increase costs, too. 


When you see costs go up and your purchasing 
power shrink, look for three hands in your pockets— 


@ the hand of management that fails to provide 
modern cost-saving machines. 


WARNER ®& 
& 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 
1 Fed bb at- te ele) ( 
Textile 
WW Yet abbat-s a4 


being picked! 


e the hand of labor that promotes the slowdown, 


fights modern equipment, or fails to produce 
efficiently. 


e the hand of the tax collector who makes it im- 
possible for corporations to save enough to buy 
modern equipment. 


If you found a thief’s hand in your pocket, 
you wouldn’t just say, “Stop, thief’—you’d stop 
that robbery with every legitimate means at 
your command. 


Well, what are we waiting for? Particularly 
now, when the strength of production is the vital 
need of the nation. 





YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 





























Boyish Billy, ten years old, firm grip on Daddy’s hand, 

e came into Statler, looked around, and cried: “Say! 
This is grand!” “I’ve brought you here,” his father 
said, “so you can learn what’s best. Throughout your 
life you’ll find that here you really are a guest!” 





Student Willy, college man, complete with cap and 
@ gown, remembers Dad’s advice, and finds—the finest 
beds in town! “Eight hundred springs and more,” he 
says, “bring sound and dreamless sleep. My wallet 
likes the Statler, too—their prices aren’t too steep!” 
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Salesman Bill finds life is hard when on the road to 

e sell. But after a tough day he cries: ‘““This Statler bath 
is swell! Hot water soaks my aches away, there’s soap 
to get me whiter, and stacks of snowy towels to dry— 
no wonder life looks brighter!” 


Successful Will, sales manager; must entertain a lot. 

e “For service smooth and wondrous food,” says he, 
“T know the spot. It’s Statler, where each tasty meal’s 
a blend of art and science, and everything is so darn 
good it pleases all my clients!” 











Distinguished William, president, still travels as of 
e yore. Says he: “I’ve stayed here many times . . . each 
time I like it more! It’s really in the heart of town—that 


helps a busy man. So my advice to young and old is— 
be a Statler fan!” 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON «+ BUFFALO + CLEVELAND 
DETROIT «+ ST.LOUIS *« WASHINGTON 
STATLER OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN « PITTSBURGH 
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Truman’s Reply to Red Peace Feelers 


Since it became apparent that their 
Korean satellite had lost, the Russians 
had talked more loudly than ever about 
peace. Their spokesmen in the UN said 
they were ready to negotiate. Their 
propagandists said the United States was 
rebuffing peace overtures. 

A definitive answer to this talk was 
indicated. This Tuesday, standing before 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations at Flushing Meadow, N. Y., 





object of negotiations. The UN and most 
of its members are disposed to disarm, 
he said, but only on three conditions: 
(1) that all weapons (not just the atom 
bomb) be outlawed; (2) that any dis- 
armament agreement be unanimously 
adopted and respected; and (8) that 
disarmament be policed under a “fool- 
proof” plan, which would include free 
exchange of information and inspection. 

Soviet Russia, loudly as_ it talked peace, 





International 


Home again, a pleased Truman greets Harriman, Marshall, and Acheson 


President Harry S. Truman made it. 

“The will of the world for peace is too 
strong to allow us to give up this effort,” 
he said. “We cannot permit the history 
of our times to record that we failed by 
default. We must explore every avenue 
which offers any chance of bringing suc- 
cess to the activities of the UN ...” 

The United States, said Mr. Truman, 
is “prepared now, as always, to enter 
into negotiations” with any other nation 
willing to negotiate “in good faith.” He 
said disarmament should be the ultimate 


never had been willing to meet any of 
these conditions. American officials are 
skeptical about the chance that it will 
meet them now. With this obviously in 
mind, the President said: 

“But until an effective system of dis- 
armament is established, let us be clear 
about the task ahead. The only course 
the peace-loving nations can take in the 
present situation is to create the arma- 
ments needed to make the world secure 
against aggression.” 

Only a week before delivering his UN 


speech, Mr. Truman had returned home 
to receive smiling greetings from his 
foreign-affairs coordinator, W. Averell 
Harriman, ‘Secretary of Defense George 
Marshall, and Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson after conferring with Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur at Wake Island. Far 
Eastern policy had been discussed at 
this meeting and the President said all 
former differences between him and the 
general had now been settled. At last 
week’s press conference, however, the 
President was so irritated by a suggestion 
that disagreement still existed over the 
island of Formosa that he lectured the 
questioner angrily. 

After his Flushing Meadow appear- 
ance, Mr. Truman returned to Washing- 
ton to devote his attention for a while to 
domestic matters—particularly the Con- 
gressional campaign now approaching its 
close. With his opponent in the last Pres- 
idential election, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, 
up to his ears in trouble in New York and 
Sen. Robert A. Taft running a close race 
in Ohio, this would probably be a wel- 
come relief from foreign affairs. 


NEW YORK: 


Mud-Slinging Derby 


Assistant Editor Sam Halper reports: 

The New York election campaign is a 
race to see which party can dig up the 
most shocking scandal. In the early stages 
the Republicans got all the breaks. First 
came the O’Dwyer deal—to force an 
unscheduled city election which presum- 
ably would produce enough extra Demo- 
cratic votes to help the weak statewide 
ticket. Bronx Boss Ed Flynn persuaded 
President Truman to appoint Mayor 
William O’Dwyer Ambassador to Mexico. 

The Republicans thundered, but soon 
they had something more than a sharp 
political practice to get their teeth into. 
An investigation into relationships be- 
tween gamblers and policemen, which 
O’Dwyer had denounced as a “witch 
hunt,” began producing solid witches. 
With the grand jury on their heels, cops 
flew to get out of the force and onto 
pension rolls. 

This was punishing for the Democrats 
but there was more trouble to come. 
Vincent Impellitteri, faithful Democratic 
official who succeeded O’Dwyer as may- 
or, pending the election, decided he and 
his wife wanted to stay on at Gracie Man- 
sion, the mayor’s official residence. Turned 
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down by the party when he sought 
its nomination, he filed to run as an 
independent. The Democrats offered 
a deal: If Impellitteri would drop his 
annoying scheme, the Democrats would 
reward him with a good thing—nomina- 
tion, tantamount to election, to the State 
Supreme Court, a $28,000 job with four- 
teen-year tenure. Impellitteri refused. 
The Democrats began to sweat, and 
the chances of Edward Corsi, the Re- 
publican nominee, firmed considerably. 
All the Democrats could charge up to 
this point was that Wall Street had forced 
the GOP to renominate Thomas Dewey 


The police scandal helped Republicans Dew 


to the governorship and turn down the 
hopeful old lieutenant governor, Joe 
Hanley. But while statements that 
Winthrop Aldrich, chairman of the Chase 
National Bank, had called a draft-Dewey 
meeting with GOP politicians in the 
bank’s board room, made good Wall 
Street-baiting copy, they could hardly 
swing an election. 

Last week, the Democrats finally got 
the break they had prayed for: the 
Hanley letter. It opened up the juiciest 
statewide political scandal since the de- 
clining days of the Jimmy Walker regime. 
The letter—apparently leaked to the 
Democrats by an anti-Dewey faction in 
the GOP-—detailed the old lieutenant 
governor’s humiliation at having to yield 
the gubernatorial nomination to Dewey. 
But worse, Hanley explained why he 
had done this: (1) Because he was 
assured of clearing up his considerable 
debts and (2) if he lost the senatorial 
race against Democratic incumbent 
Herbert Lehman he was promised a 
lucrative post in the state administration. 

There it was, on paper, and neither 
Hanley’s nor Dewey’s attempts to explain 
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were very convincing. The solemn New 
York Times drew a moral: “Politicians 
should telephone, not write.” 

Thus last week, the New York cam- 
paign was a delight to connoisseurs who 
feared the vigorous smear art’ had de- 
clined. It had everything. Police scandal, 
Democratic split, Republican split, 
charges of bribery, pay-off and, for good 
measure, a Communist issue. To counter- 
balance the Hanley letter, the independ- 
ent New York World-Telegram & Sun 
unearthed another letter. Dated August 
1948, it was addressed to Alger Hiss and 
signed by Senator Lehman: “I have com- 
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plete confidence -in your loyalty.” 
(Lehman brusquely explained that his 
letter far predated the Hiss indictment, 
trial, and conviction. ) 

Even the vituperation was gorgeously 
unrestrained and old-fashioned. Some 
Democratic samples: 

“Tom (Chase Bank) Dewey will go into 
oblivion tagged as the clumsiest liar in 
political history.” ae 
>“The great prosecutor [Dewey] has be- 
come a craven, evasive defendant.” 

Dewey was also described as a “hatch- 
et man” engaged in “sordid activities,” 
charged with a “felony,” threatened 
with “impeachment.” 

The Republicans weren't still. Repub- 
lican Mayoralty candidate Corsi called 
his Democratic opponent, Ferdinand 
Pecora, “sanctimonious paragon of de- 
ceit.” In a one-day campaign swing a re- 
porter noted the following from Dewey’s 
lips: “Thieves,” “bums,” “fakers,” “buy- 
ers,” “crooks,” and “the worst collection 
of liars.” 

The upshot last week was that Demo- 
cratic hopes in the state race were high- 
er. If Joe Hanley ever had a good chance 


——, 


to ride into the United States Senate on 
Dewey’s coattails, it was gone. The Re- 
publicans were hoping the voters would 
pity an old man who had honorably 
assumed obligations which broke him 
financially. But it was a remote hope. If 
the Hanley issue began to lag, the Dem- 
ocrats expected to revive it with some 
help from Washington. Iowa Democratic 
Sen. Guy Gillette was reported consider- 
ing investigating charges of impropriety 
in the Hanley nomination. 

Dewey, the Galahad-like prosecutor 
and governor, had been spattered with 
mud. The aggressive verve with which 


ey and Hanley; the Hanley letter cheered Lehman and Pecora 


he wore his shining mantle increased the 
joy of the mud slingers. However Walter 
A. Lynch, the obscure congressman 
picked by the Democratic state bosses to 
oppose Dewey, had so far failed to im- 
peach Dewey’s record as manager of the 
state’s affairs. Unless there was a 1948- 
like upset, Dewey would win, though by 
less than had been expected. 

In New York City, Ferdinand Pecora, 
the Democratic entry, who should have 
won in a breeze, was floundering with 
the Tammany millstone around his neck. 
Ordinarily, New Yorkers react to Tam- 
many with magnificent indifference, but 
the Police Department scandals had 
jarred their complacency. Vincent 
Impellitteri’s appointment of Tom 
Murphy, the successful prosecutor in the 
Hiss case, as Police Commissioner, was 4 
ten strike. Murphy was moving fast and 
spectacularly to clean out the cor 
ruption, and Impellitteri was basking in 
the reflection. 

The election seemed to have sim- 
mered down to a comparison of scandals. 
Which was worse: Crooked policemen 
or the Hanley letter? 
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OHIO: 
Taft Fighting for Life 


Washington Editor Ernest K. Lindley 
reports: 

The Ohio Senatorial campaign is the 
closest thing to a national contest this off- 
year affords. Sen. Robert A. Taft, up for 
reelection, is regarded by conservative 
Republicans everywhere as an indispens- 
able man. Organized labor and Truman 
Administration Democrats everywhere 
are determined to dispense with him. 

If the campaign doesn’t set a new 
record for expenditures, it won’t be for 
lack of money. Rather it will be restraint 
borne of sensitivity on each side to the 
charge that it is spending out-of-state 
money to fight for out-of-state interests. 
Headquarters of both candidates, Taft 
and Joseph T. Ferguson, his Democratic 
opponent, are besieged daily with offers 
of material help, campaign ideas, and 
even prayers. 

Taft is making the fight of his life and 
the first in which he has b-d to get along 
without the active help of his wife, 
Martha, who is a quicker-witted public 
speaker than he. She is confined to the 
Taft home in Cincinnati by illness, and 
sees her husband only on week ends. He 
is making eight to ten speeches a day and 
delivered his 760th last Saturday. By 
election day he will have spoken 900 
times and at least twice in every Ohio 
county. His endurance, at 61, impresses 
everyone who tries to keep up with him. 

Handshaker: While Ferguson makes 
fewer speeches, preferring to campaign 
merely by walking down the street intro- 
ducing himself to the voters and handing 
out campaign literature, the Ferguson 
effort is as vigorous as Taft’s. 

Never before have the labor unions 
organized so thoroughly and tightly or 
worked so hard to defeat a single candi- 
date in a statewide election. The United 
Labor League of Ohio, which is anti-Taft, 
speaks and acts for all CIO and AFL 
unions, the railroad brotherhoods, the 
mine workers, and the machinists. 

The pro-Taft organization also is far- 
flung and elaborate. In addition to the 
regular Republican leaders and workers, 
it includes Taft-for-Senate chairmen and 
committees in every county, and a multi- 
tude of special committees. 

The anti-Taft campaign literature 
probably sets some kind of record for 
volume and variety. It ranges from the 
“blackbook”—a 218-page summary of 
Taft’s record in the Senate—to a comic 
book (1,600,000 copies). 

Pro-Taft literature is abundant but 
generally orthodox. However, many 
newspapers have been carrying Taft's 
weekly column, started last year, and all 
but two of the important dailies are sup- 
Porting him, most of them ardently. 
(Neither of the other two, owned by 
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Notes on the Ohio Campaign 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


SPENT last week in Ohio. These are 
I some random observations on prob- 
ably the most interesting Senatorial 
campaign of 1950. 

Neither Taft nor Ferguson is’ a 
glamorous candidate. Taft has never 
been very popular in Ohio—not even 
in his home city of Cincinnati. He is 
respected but not beloved, 
either by the multitude or 
by most of the people who 
knew him—excepting a rela- 
tively small circle of close 
friends. Correspondingly, I 
doubt very much that he is 
really hated by any large 
number of people in Ohio. 

Seldom have I heard two 
candidates more frankly 
criticized by their active 
supportérs. Taft is criticized for being 
a poor politician and especially for 
speaking out when he might avoid 
alienating votes simply by remaining 
silent. His attack on General Marshall's 
appointment as Secretary of Defense 
is widely regarded by his friends as a 
superfluous blunder. One senses in 
these criticisms both fear that Taft 
will fumble the ball and lose the game 
and regretful doubt that, even if he 
wins reelection to the Senate, he will 
ever achieve the Presidency or even 
the Presidential nomination. 


ABOR leaders and others who say 
they would like to vote against 
Taft lament that they don’t have a 
more impressive candidate. However, 
one could easily name 25 members of 
the United States Senate whose quali- 
fications are no better than Ferguson’s. 
The son of a coal miner he has come a 
long way, and I remember Al Smith— 
although I have no idea whether or 
not Ferguson has Smith’s capacity for 
growth and for mastery of large public 
questions. I wonder if the feeling that 
Ferguson’s words on the big issues are 
what somebody else told him to say 
isn’t more of a handicap to him than 
his limited background. In that re- 
spect, the contrast between him and 
Taft is especially sharp. Taft’s inde- 
pendence of thought appeals to many 
voters who often disagree with his 
position on major issues. 
Many Republican and independent 
voters in Ohio have been profoundly 
disturbed by Taft’s foreign-policy rec- 





ord. Ferguson supporters are working 
hard to get those votes. Ferguson is 
lambasting Taft for “playing politics 
with the safety of the nation.” There 
are many indications that Taft is, or 
was, worried about this line of attack. 
However, he is going to receive the 
votes of a good many citizens who de- 
plore his isolationism. In ex- 
planation some of them say 
simply they couldn't vote 
for Ferguson. Others say the 
big issues in the Ohio Sena- 
torial campaign are domestic 
or that the most important 
thing is to prevent the labor 
bosses or the. labor “ma- 
chine” from dominating our 
national politics. 

The labor campaign 
against Taft is not only extremely well 
organized and extraordinarily ener- 
getic but intelligently conceived and 
in many ways smartly directed. It is a 
campaign on a very broad front, with 
special appeals to almost every group 
of voters. The Taft-Hartley Act and 
other union grievances against Taft 
are being stressed less than many 
other parts of his record. And 
Ferguson is neither a union member 
nor the man the labor unions wanted 
the Democrats to nominate for senator. 
(The man they wanted to run was 
Murray Lincoln, farm bureau leader. ) 

So labor is applying in this cam- 
paign the lessons it has learned from 
previous political experience. Among 
these are that it is hard to elect a 
union man and that too much empha- 
sis on the special interests of organ- 
ized labor tends to drive all nonunion 
members into the opposing camp. 


was interested in the comment of 
l an old acquaintance who had voted 
for Roosevelt regularly and I suppose 
for Truman in 1948. In his views on 
domestic as well as foreign policy he 
is much closer to the Fair Deal Demo- 
cratic platform than to Taft. He said: 
“The power of this labor machine 
bothers me. I’m not sure I want to see 
it win.” Perhaps he is not typical of 
progressive Democrats and Independ- 
ents who are not members of labor un- 
ions—many of them, I have no doubt, 
will vote for Ferguson. But some, I 
suspect, will swallow hard and vote 
for Taft. 
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, Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Lausche: His opponent was forgotten 


James M. Cox, has at this writing en- 
dorsed Ferguson.) So Taft probably has 
the edge in the battle of the 
printed word. 

Taft’s objective, as he moves into the 
home stretch, is the simple one of getting 
out the vote. He believes that there are 
enough Republicans and enough Demo- 
crats and independents who prefer him 
to assure his election if they will only 
come out and vote. He is making the 
“labor bosses” his main target. He dwells 
especially on the Communist “origin” and 
inspiration” of ClO-PAC—whose national 
director, Jack Kroll, incidentally, has 
made Cincinnati his home since 1919. He 
points out that John Abt, onetime staff 
counsel of the CIO-PAC, has been identi- 
fied as a Communist. 

The senator observes that President 
Truman’s message vetoing the Taft- 
Hartley Act was taken almost verbatim 
from a memorandum prepared by Lee 
Pressman, a self-confessed former Com- 
munist. He cites how many of the original 
PAC group were members of Commu- 
nist-front organizations. He admits that 
the CIO and PAC have been purged of 
Communists—and adds that the Taft- 
Hartley Act made it possible for Phil 
Murray to do this at long last. 

The anti-Taft campaigners are striking 
at his record as a whole. Indeed, the 
labor literature subordinates the Taft- 
Hartley Act as an issue. This is probably 
partly because it is thought that the rank 
and file of labor do not sharply resent 
that law—Taft points out that in three 
years under the measure, labor unions 
have won better wages, higher pensions, 
and other benefits. It is also because 
other issues have much more appeal to 
nonlabor voters. 

The anti-Taft campaign is dwelling on 
other parts of his record, including his 
opposition to the Marshall plan (for 
which he finally voted) and the Atlantic 
Pact and military assistance to our allies. 
Taft counterattacks on the Democratic 
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record in the Far East. He says we would 
have avoided the fight in Korea if the 
Administration had kept China out of 
Communist hands. He hammers at the 
Yalta agreements. He thinks this has spe- 
cial appeal to the many Ohio voters of 
Polish and other Eastern European origin. 

What speeches Ferguson makes on 
national issues are written by his brain 
trust, Charles West, former Congress- 
man and Roosevelt assistant, and Henry 
M. Busch of Western Reserve University, 
who ran against Ferguson in the primary. 
But when he talks extemporaneously, he 
hits Taft hard. 

Ferguson was not labor's choice. But it 
is wrong to call him, as he has been 
called, the forgotten man of the cam- 
paign. He has. been elected State Auditor 
three times—leading the Democratic 


ticket in 1948—and has made himself well 
known as a zealous watchdog of the 
treasury. At the same time, his apparent 
limitations are a factor in the campaign. 
Perliaps they are a double-edged issue. 


Taft: Two stops in every county 


Ferguson supporters hope many voters 
of humble origin will resent the intima- 
tions that he is not well enough educated 
for the Senate. 

The real forgotten man is the Republi- 
can candidate for governor, Don Ebright. 
Taft asks for support of the entire Re- 
publican ticket but avoids criticism of 
Democratic Gov. Frank J. Lausche. 
Lausche is making his own campaign for 
reelection, standing on his record and as 
a defender of the public against all 
special interests. He has considerable 
Republican and conservative Democratic 
support. Although he has spoken from 
the same platform as Ferguson a few 
times, he has not said a word in the 
latter's behalf. Some labor leaders hint 
that Lausche will get a jolt on election 
day—that labor will show its resentment 
of his failure to help Ferguson beat Taft. 
Lausche’s friends, however, do not seem 
to be worried. 


Labor Wete: Terrific drives have 
boosted registration to new high levels. 
However, only 36 counties have registra- 
tion and it is not countywide in all of 
those. Much of the increase in the indus- 
trial centers is due to labor. But the Taft 
organization also made a tremendous 
effort, and registration is also up in 
better-to-do, normally Republican dis- 
tricts. Some Taft enthusiasts think he will 
get a higher percentage of the labor vote 
than usual. The Labor League for Taft 
boasts 10,000 names—not many, consid- 
ering that the unions claim 1,200,000 
members. Most anti-Taft labor leaders 
say the labor vote will be not only larger 
but more nearly solid than ever before. A 
great majority of it will be for Ferguson. 

It is to the rural areas and smaller 
towns, which he has carried 3-2 in the 
past, that Taft is looking for the votes to 
save him. Truman’s surprising showing in 
rural Ohio gave him the state—and the 
election—in 1948. That was partly due to 
a Republican stay-at-home vote,. partly 
to Republicans who switched. The Dem- 
ocrats hope to pick up some Republican 
farm votes. But the Republican leadeis 
are worried moré about apathy. Ohio's 
farmers are, for the most part, prosperous 
and seem relatively contented. Ferguson, 
having started out to boost the Brannan 
plan, now says, in effect, that it is not 
an issue. 

The labor people point out that Taft 
won by only 17,000 in 1944, when labor's 
effort to beat him was nothing like so 
great as it is this year and when his op- 
ponent was little known. However, Taft 
himself did not make much of a campaign 
in 1944. 

Leaders on both sides say the Taft- 
Ferguson ‘contest is now an even-money 
bet. Some of the principal Taft workers 
are more optimistic than they admit pub- 
licly. They say privately that if the total 
vote goes to 2,500,000 Taft will win by a 
narrow margin and that if it reaches 
3,000,000, -he will have a fat majority. 
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CALIFORNIA: 


Roaring Races 


Associate Editor Ralph de Toledano 
reports: 

There’s a race for governor in Cali- 
fornia, but you wouldn’t know it from 
people’s talk. Gov. Earl Warren, who 
piled up an overwhelming vote in the 
primaries but failed to win both party 
designations this year, is the hands-down 
favorite. James Roosevelt, opposing him 
on the Democratic line, has tried to 
invoke F.D.R.’s magic. His diligent tour 
of the crossroads and street corners may! 


- have cut down Warren’s lead. But most 


Californians assume that it’s all over. 

Counterpoint: The Senatorial race, 
however, has generated plenty of heat— 
though not much light. Though the issues 
are clear, the outcome is considerably 
less predictable. Rep. Richard M. Nixon 
is no half-Republican like Warren, while 
his opponent, Rep. Helen Gahagan 
Douglas, is a down-the-line Fair Dealer. 
But though both candidates make it clear 
that they stand at opposite ends of the 
political spectrum, they never seem to 
meet head-on. 

Basically, the difference between the 
two is this: Nixon pounds away at the 
fact that a militarily victorious United 
States has always lost the peace. “Amer- 
ica faces her greatest danger after she 
has won a war,” he repeatedly tells the 
voters. He pegs his speeches on a foreign 
policy which, he insists, stood up to the 
“international Communist conspiracy” in 
Europe but fostered appeasement in the 
Far East. He links this to the Alger Hiss 
case, for which he can take a large meas- 
ure of credit, and to the need for effective 
internal-security measures. His greatest 
and most consistent applause getter has 
been his demand that Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson be fired and the State 
Department cleaned out. Mrs. Douglas, 
he says, has sided with the left-wing 
clique in Congress. Nixon repeatedly 
charges that she voted some 354 times 
with the pro-Communist congressman, 
Vito Marcantonio. 

In a state which registers three-fifths 
Democratic, he asserts that Mrs. Douglas 
is not a real Democrat, that she voted 
against the Truman Administration on aid 
to Greece and Turkey, the Selective 
Service Act of 1948, and the loyalty 
program. He recalls that she once said: 
“Communism is no real threat to the 
democratic institutions of our country.” 

Except for quick, passing references, 
Mrs. Douglas avoids foreign policy. Only 
by pressing hard for social security, un- 
employment insurance, defeating the 
Taft-Hartley Act, and acquiring plentiful 
low-cost housing, she insists, can Com- 
munism be fought at home and abroad. 
She has risked losing the support of con- 
servative Democrats by condemning state 
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Nixon: Foreign policy was the issue 


control of tidelands oil. Many Californians 
side with Nixon on this touchy subject, on 
the theory that Federal control robs their 
state of a great financial asset. 

Both candidates are ranging the state 
tirelessly. Nixon has made as many as 
fourteen speeches a day. The Democrats 
are preceding his major appearances by 
advertising in local papers that he is using 
the technique of the “big lie” in linking 
Mrs. Douglas with Marcantonio. She in- 
sists angrily that Sen. Joseph McCarthy is 
stumping for Nixon. “But the Republican 
press is so ashamed of him that they don’t 
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publish a word about it.” (McCarthy 
made-one speech in California and it 
was reported in the papers.) 

In the gubernatorial campaign, the 
Warren supporters have raised the charge 
of “carpet-bagging” against Roosevelt—a 
relative newcomer to California. This 
issue moved over to the Senatorial race 
when Attorney General J. Howard 
McGrath and Vice President Alben 
Barkley stumped for Mrs. Douglas. 

Many voters also resent Mrs. Douglas’s 
Hollywood dramatics. When she hired 
three paraplegics to sit on the platform 
with her, there was a feeling that she 
was playing with people’s sympathies. 

In California, where politics have 
picked up the old silent-film bromide 
that “anything can happen, and usually 
does,” nobody can be sure what effect 
these arguments are having. There are 
some who insist that the issues, though 
obvious, are having no effect on the 
voters. It’s a question of personalities, 
they say, and point to the many Cali- 
fornians who, two weeks before election, 
have not yet made up their minds. 

Though Nixon was not able to capture 
the Democratic nomination, his combined 
votes on the Republican and Democratic 
sides exceeded Mrs. Douglas’s vote. The 
balance of power lies with the voters who 
supported candidates other than Nixon 
and Mrs. Douglas. Most of these voters 
were conservative Democrats who sup- 
ported publisher Manchester Boddy, 
defeated by Mrs. Douglas in the Demo- 
cratic primary. Democratic leaders 


pledged to Boddy have pretty much 
moved over to Mrs. Douglas, but there 
have been some notable revolts, such as 
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in Alameda County, and others have 
reassured the Nixon people that their 
opposition is token. Labor has enthusias- 
tically supported Mrs. Douglas, but here 
again there have been private defections. 

It narrows down to the disposal of the 
Boddy vote and to labor’s ability to de- 
liver at the polls. In the north, Nixon 
seems to have held his advantage and 
political reporters believe he has a distinct 
edge. But in Los Angeles County, which 
has 42 per cent of the entire California 
vote, the fight is bitter. The movie colony, 
which got into politics in the F.D.R. era, 
has reached the screaming stage. Both 
sides recognize that even a small shift of 
opinion by Nov.7 will decide the election. 


OKLAHOMA: 


Preacher at the Polls 


Capitol Correspondent Samuel Shaffer 
reports: 

In the 43 years since Oklahoma ter- 
ritory achieved statehood, only three 
Republicans have been elected to the 
Senate. No Republican has made the 
grade for governor. This year a normally 
Democratic state finds itself in the 
doubtful column. 

The problem facing the Democrats in 
the Senate race is unique. It was raised 
about dawn on Jan. 9, when the Rev. 
William H. (Bill) Alexander decided to 
run for the Senate after praying for five 
straight hours on his knees. “The Lord 
put his hand on my shoulder,” he ex- 
plained later. The announcement, pro- 
claimed from the pulpit of his First 
Christian Church in Oklahoma City a few 
hours later, threw a scare into the Re- 
publicans. His decision to run for the 
Democratic nomination made him a for- 
midable opponent. Three weeks later the 
headache was transferred to the Demo- 
crats; he had switched to the GOP. 

The preacher, as he is referred to con- 
stantly since the Senate race got under 
way, is one of the most magnetic and 
compelling personalities to flash across 
the political skies of Oklahoma. A hand- 
some man with curly red hair, he stands 
6 feet 3 and weighs 225 well-distributed 
pounds. In his 35 years he has been an 
amateur boxer and a night-club master 
of ceremonies as well as a minister of the 
Campbellite sect. 

The preacher's first major political ad- 
dress (after becoming a Republican) 
was made from Ardmore on Sept. 11 over 
a statewide radio hookup. He predicted 
“a crusade that will sweep across the 
state like a prairie fire.” He called upon 
his fellow Christians “to recover the Holy 
Grail of liberty from the political pagans 
in Washington.” In his peroration he 
shouted: “I hear a bugle call at dawn. I 
see the magnificent march of the living 
God.” On the last words, a choir and a 
baritone soloist burst into song. 
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Monroney invoked Kerr 


Alexander promised that night to make 
1,243 speeches. He started out strong, 
averaging 80 speeches a week. In recent 
weeks that tempo has slowed to twenty 
and even fourteen speeches. On the 
stump, the preacher calls for “a crusade 
for the return of Christian and American 
principles to Washington.” He tells the 
Oklahomans they should send a man to 
the Senate who can stand up and say: “I 
am a Christian.” His solution for interna- 
tional problems: “We must have Christ at 
the peace table.” 

Alexander’s had 


tactics stumped 


his Democratic opponent, Rep. Mike 
Monroney. The only man in Oklahoma 
politics who has been able to take the 
preacher on in his own arena is the out- 
standing Baptist layman, his fellow Dem- 
ocrat Sen. Robert Kerr. And Kerr’s inter- 
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Alexander invoked the Deity 
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vention has been a break for Monroney, 

In a sarcastic speech which he is re. 
peating all over the state, Kerr says: “He 
[Alexander] said he wrestled with him- 
self and prayed with the Lord unti! the 
early morning hour. In obedience to the 
Heavenly Vision, he became a Demo- 
cratic candidate. He then declared him- 
self a candidate for the Republican 
nomination. Now, what Bill Alexander 
hasn't told, and what I challenge him to 
tell the people of Oklahoma is: With 
whom did he wrestle? With whom did 
he sit up all night? And whose arm was 
around his shoulder when he changed 
his mind? I know the Lord didn’t change 
because the Bible says: ‘Jesus Christ the 
same yesterday, and today, and _ for- 
ever. Hebrews 13:8.” 

Bible and Bucket: This eased the 
way for Monroney who, in a stump tour 
all over the state, is now playing the 
same theme. “I’m not in the race,” he 
says, “because of any supernatural mani- 
festation. My opponent is going around 
the state with a Bible in one hand and a 
bucket of mud in the other.” 

The Democrats believe Alexander’s 
effectiveness reached its peak about a 
week ago and is now on the decline. The 
usually reliable county polls of The 
Daily Oklahoman show Alexander often 
running behind the GOP candidate 
for governor. 

However, the gubernatorial contest is 
helping Alexander indirectly and hurting 
the Democratic slate. The Republican 
candidate, Jo O. Ferguson, white-haired 
Pawnee editor, is benefiting from a bitter 
Democratic primary fight which was one 
of the dirtiest in Oklahoma politics. As a 
result, Ferguson, who filed reluctantly 
and then only “to fill out the GOP ticket,” 
has, even in the opinion of the opposition, 
a good chance of becoming Oklahoma’s 
first Republican governor. 

The intra-Democratic mud slinging ac- 
tually got under way in the runoff race 
between Johnston Murray, Alfalfa Bill's 
son, and William O. Coe, an Oklahoma 
City attorney. Murray had an 88,000- 
vote lead over Coe but didn’t get the re- 
quired majority. During the runoff 
campaign, Coe made three statewide 
broadcasts in which he labeled Murray a 
“draft avoider” and “child deserter.” 
Murray, who was 40 at the time of the 
draft, was rejected for a commission be- 
cause of age and advised to go into war 
work, which he did. The so-called child- 
desertion charge stemmed from an old 
divorce complaint. The “deserted child” 
is now 23 and has been campaigning for 
his father. 

In the runoff, Murray’s lead was cut 
from 88,000 to a bare 900. A recount was 
demanded and held, but the result 
wasn't changed. 

The Democrats believe that a large 
off-year vote can carry the entire ticket. 
Even if Murray is defeated, many be- 
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You'll be thankful for the non-skid protection 
that only GENERALS provide 


GREATER SAFETY every mile makes Generals your 
most trustworthy investment in tires. 

Their extra stopping power in wet weather is the 
greatest protection you can have. In split-second 
emergencies, even on slick, wet pavements, Dual- 
Traction grips instantly... as quickly as your foot 
touches the brake and brings you to a fast straight stop. 

The stopping distance Generals save—in sudden 
emergencies—can be the most important thing in 
your life. It can save your life. 


After all, it’s HUMAN MILEAGE that counts 
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From bumper to bumper, the new Mercury is a 
beauty . .. and such a sure performer. For the new 
1951 Mercury with Merc-o-Matic Drive has been 
exhaustively road tested in traffic, through deserts, 
over mountains, on the roughest roads in the country. 





A simpler, 
smoother, 


- more efficient 


automatic 


transmission / 


HE new 1951] Mercury, now 
ye display, is going to change 
a lot of your ideas about auto- 
mobiles—about beauty in design, 
comfort, and driving ease. 

Whether or not you've already 
driven a car without a hand gear 
shift,once you’vedriven this new 
1951 Mercury; once you learn 
how much simpler, easier, and 


smoother driving can be with 
Merc-o-Matic Drive*, you'll never 
be satisfied with anything less. 

Here in Merc-o-Matic — de- 
veloped and built by Ford 
Motor Company in cooperation 
with Borg-Warner — is freedom 
from gear shift and clutch. 
Freedom, too, from jerkiness, 
grabbing, stalling, engine roar 
and excess heat. And for hills, a 
little extra pressure on the ac- 
celerator and you're in a power- 
ful climbing gear. Downhill, for 
safety’s sake, Merc-o-Matic gets 
the most out of your engine’s 
braking power. There’s a special 
parking lock for steep grades. 
And you can even rock your 
car out of mud or snow. In 
traffic, or out on the open road, 
Merc-o-Matic is smoother, 
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more efficient and thriftier, too! 

But Merc-o-Matic is only part 
of the great new Mercury for 
1951. There’s new beauty 
inside and out, sweeping new 
lines, new fabrics and colors to 
let Mercury set the pace for 
style and beauty. 

New comfort and safety, too. 
\ new improved ventilating sys- 
tem—a new rear window with 
more than 1000 square inches 
of safe-viewing area. There are 
literally dozens of new styling 
and performance improvements. 
Every one spells solid value — 
long-lasting quality. 

See your Mercury dealer 
today—for the Drive of Your 
Life—for the Buy of Your Life! 

MERCURY DIVISION 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Theres 


nothing like 
(ton the 
road ! 


*3-WAY CHOICE: Merc-o-Malic 
Drive is optional at extra cost. The 
1951 Mercury is also available with 
optional Touch-O-Matic Overdrive, 
as well as standard transmission. 
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Notice how the fenders sweep gracefully out almost 
to the bumper line to give the 1951 Mercury a com- 
pletely new look. And beneath the beautiful lines of 
the new Mercury is the magic of Merc-o-Matic— 
tested and proved in every kind of weather. 
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86.8 Proof. 100% Scotch Whiskies. Distributed by National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
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lieve the highly respected Monroney, 
who won the Collier’s award in 1945 for 
outstanding achievement in Congress, 
will beat the preacher. 


CRIME: 


Horror in Long Beach 


On Oct. 12, an ambulance pulled up 
at the cluttered 8- by 12-foot studio of 
Violet Johns Berling, 82-year-old blond 
accordion teacher in Long Beach, Calif. 
Attendants found the 50-pound body of 
her pupil, 10-year-old Kathrine Frances 
Erickson, strapped in a chair. The body 
was covered with burns, wounds, and 
scars. Miss Berling told police she had 
been awakened about 6 a.m. by the 
child’s moans, found her strapped up- 
right to the chair but still alive and that 
she summoned immediate aid. 

Autopsy Surgeon Dr. Victor Cefalu tes- 
tified at the coroner's inquest that the 
girl had died about 1 a.m. Miss Berling 
told police the child, who had been 
living with her, enjoyed burning and 
cutting herself because she believed she 
had God-given powers of self healing. 
Dr. Cefalu said the child had died of 
strangulation caused by food hysterically 
regurgitated while she was strapped in 
the chair. Violet Berling was charged 
with first-degree murder. 


MANPOWER: 


New Deal for Reserves 


A key part of the Army expansion 
program was working badly. The Army 
had been drawing heavily on its 400,000- 
strong inactive reserve, instead of the 
200,000-strong organized reserve, to fill 
its ranks. Most of these inactive reservists 
(90 per cent) were officers who had 
signed a contract to serve “in case of 
emergency.” But most had done little 
training since the war and had received 
no reservist pay. The Army itself knew 
little more about them than their names. 

Horrified reservists began to deluge 
Washington with thousands of letters; 
and Army faces were red. Calls to arms 
had turned up: one man with ten chil- 
dren; one nurse, listed as single, had a 
husband and three children. Some people 
couldn’t be found at all. Grumped one 
Army officer: “These people are neither 
inactive nor in reserve.” 

That the calls caused hardship couldn’t 
be denied. Many employers had fired 
some reserves and refused to hire others 
because of their liability to service. 
President Truman told his Oct. 19 press 
conference that those men who accepted 
reserve commissions and the enlisted 
men who have stayed in are to some ex- 
tent making a greater sacrifice than those 
who have come.of military age. 

Carl Vinson, chairman of the House 


Newsweek, October 30, 1950 ° 
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“FLORIDA 


This can be the year for you and your family 
to discover living in Florida. is a delightful 
year-round adventure. 


All year long Florida residents enjoy the balm 
of Florida’s sparkling sunshine and health-giving 
climate, its broad beaches and fascinating inland 
waters, the unlimited opportunities for outdoor 
fun and relaxation. All year long Florida children 
enjoy the advantages of excellent schools, 
churches, and fine community living. And all year 
long Florida families share the rich bounty of 
good times and good living to be found in all 
parts of Florida in all seasons of the year. 


And perhaps best of all, Floridians have 
found that the way of life which offers so 
much more actually costs less than any other -- 
that building costs and living expenses are 
well below the national average. Come down 
now and see for yourself why no other place 
under the sun can compare with Florida for that 
vacation of a lifetime -- or a lifetime vacation. 
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STATE OF FLORIDA, 
604A COMMISSION BUILDING, TALLAHASSEE. 


Please send me at once the free 
“Florida Information Package.” 


Name 





Address 





Wlustrations by Florida State News Bureau 
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Kelly: Across the tracks 


Armed Services Committee, deluged by 
hundreds of letters a week, had taken 
the Army to task at a hearing: 

“Now why should the same deferment 
standard not apply to the reservist as 
applies to the inductee? Why should you 
have one rule that fits the [inactive] 
reservist, and another rule that fits the 
inductee? ...I get a batch of letters from 
all over the U.S....They say: ‘I would 
be far better off if I just stayed out of the 
reservists because under the draft act, I 
would not have to serve’. . . You see, 
they are not calling the organized re- 
serve [who get paid]. They are calling 
what I am classifying . . . the strays, those 
who have not been organized.” 

Congressmen, who felt the Army had 
been caught with its plans down, had 
another gripe: How come the unorgan- 
ized reserve, which receives no pay and 
hasn’t been drilling, was being called 
before the regular reserve, which got 
both pay and training? 

The Army replied that in the first 
place, the unorganized had signed up to 
serve in an “emergency” no matter what 
kind, and that most had done so to insure 
themselves of commissions. Said Maj. 
Gen. Clovis Byers: “They haven't a leg to 
stand on . . . They entered the contract 
voluntarily.” In the second place, the in- 
active reserve was being called first be- 
cause the better-trained men were being 
saved for a total war. 

Nevertheless, the fires were hot enough 
to melt the Pentagon. Reacting to the 
heat, Defense Secretary George Marshall 
announced this Monday that reservists 
who had been recalled to involuntary 
active duty would be released as soon 
as—they were thoroughly trained and 
draftee or enlistee replacements were 
available. He also ordered personnel rec- 
ords of reserves brought up to date, and 
directed each service to plan its man- 
power needs six months in advance, thus 
enabling it to notify reservists four 
months before their actual recall. 


Millay: Her heart responded 


REQUIESCANT: 


Millay, Stimson, Jolson 


Four Americans who had influenced 

other Americans greatly in very different 
ways died within the week. ; 
Edna St. Vincent Millay’s “Renascence” 
appeared in 1917, when she was a “frivo- 
lous young woman with a brand-new pair 
of dancing slippers and a mouth like a 
valentine,” fresh out of Vassar. An Amer- 
ica wary of poetry discovered that the 
sonnets of the Maine-born girl spoke 
easily and convincingly; she became the 
nation’s leading contemporary poetess. 
She was a Greenwich Village pioneer 
typifying gaity, love, radicalism. Exu- 
berant youth quoted her lines: 


My candle burns at both the ends; 
It will not last the night: 

But, ah, my foes, and oh, my friends— 
It gives a lovely light. 


Miss Millay said death did not mean 
dying but rather “the unfeeling heart 
when the winds are crying.” When the 
winds cried, her heart responded. She 
was active in the Sacco-Vanzetti case, in 
1940 pleaded passionately for United 
States intervention in the war: “There 
Are No Islands Any More.” « 

Last week Americans read Edna St. 
Vincent Millay’s name once more. Crum- 
pled by the staircase in her isolated 
Austerlitz, N.Y., home, the 58-year-old 
poetess was found by a-caretaker. She 
was dead of a heart attack. 

Other deaths of the week: 

PIn 1940, at 72, Henry L. Stimson was 
already an elder statesman, veteran of 
two Presidential Cabinets. He had served 
as a trust-busting Federal attorney for 
Teddy Roosevelt; had run stiffly, honor- 
ably, and unsuccessfully for governor of 
New York on the Republican ticket, was 
Taft’s Secretary of War, and as Coolidge’s 
special representative, brought peace to 


Soe 
nternation. ‘ 


Stimson: The White House called 


warring Nicaragua. He made the first 
unsuccessful attempt to stop Axis aggres- 
sion when he tried, as Hoover's Secretary 
of State, to build a united front against 
Japanese aggression in Manchuria—only 
to be undercut by the refusal of the 
British to go along with his policy. 
Stimson was set on spending the rest of 
his life quietly. But then one June day in 
1940 the phone rang. The White House 
was calling. American defense was in a 
bad state. Would the Republican Stimson 
come down to Washington as Secretary 
of War to help Democratc President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt? When on Sept. 
21, 1945, Stimson left the Pentagon for 
the last time, he walked through a double 
line of generals massed in respect. Last 
week, at the age of 83, recovering from 
an operation for a hip fracture, Henry 
Stimson had a sudden fatal heart attack. 
A friend said: He was a New England 
conscience on legs.” 
POne of the last acts of jazz singer Al 
Jolson’s $20,000,000 career was an enter- 
tainment tour of the fighting fronts in 
Korea, where he sang “Mammy” and 
“Sonny Boy,” the songs that had made 
him beloved by millions of Americans. As 
the first entertainer to visit the war zone, 
General MacArthur awarded him an em- 
blem which he wore on his wrist at the 
time of his death at 69,in San Francisco 
on Oct. 23. He had suffered a_ heart 
attack while playing gin-rummy with 
his accompanyists the night before a 
scheduled radio appearance with Bing 
Crosby. 
Edward J. Kelly took the shortest dis- 
tance from the wrong side of the tracks 
to power. He became a Chicago politician 
with a machine that ranked among the 
nation’s greatest and rankest. It won him 
a mysteriously fat bank account, the 
courtship of Presidents, the Chicago 
mayoralty for fourteen years (1933 to 
1947), a niche alongside Tom Pendergast 
of Kansas City, Frank Hague of New 
Jersey, and Charles Murphy of New York. 


OO Newsweek, October 30, 1950 
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You could pay $1000 more 
and still not get the famous 
dependability of Dodge ! 





“$1,000 More Couldn’t Buy 
all the extra room, the 
tuggedness, the depend- 
ability that Dodge offers! 
I've driven Dodge cars for 
ears, and believe me, | 
now how they stand up! 
For my money, there’s no 
matching Dodge for rug- 
gedness and reliability.” 
—says John J. Tunmore 
Garden City, N.Y. 


“Give me a Car That's 
Built to Last—a car that’s 
rugged and dependable 
like Dodge! This is the 
fourth Dodge I’ve owned, 
and believe me, it has 
everything. Any other car 
offering as much would 
have cost me at least 
$1,000 more.” 

—says James Patrick O’ Shea 

Chicago, Illinois 











SUPER-SIZE LUGGAGE COMPARTMENT! De- 
signed to add more usable space. Effort- 
less spring-balanced rear deck lid—lifts 
with a finger, can’t fall. Floor is level with 
opening—luggage slides right in. 


cumauenanenennennees 


——_— 


Now more than ever Dodge dependability 
means more to you...in longer car life...fewer repairs... 
lower upkeep costs over the years! 


i? bumper to bumper, today’s big 
 =Dodge is engineered to save you 
money on maintenance and repairs ... to 
deliver dependable, trouble-free service. 
Yes, and today’s Dodge also leads in 
those things that make driving easier, 
safer, more comfortable. 

You'll find more head room, more leg 
room and more shoulder room. You'll 
discover better visibility . . . a more 
eager response, a degree of parking and 
handling ease undreamed of before! 
You'll get a new thrill from the flashing 
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DRIVE WITHOUT SHIFTING — with GYRO- 
MATIC — America’s lowest-priced auto- 
matic transmission—available on Coronet 
models. Every Dodge brings you the 
smoothness of Fluid Drive at no extra cost. 


performance of the big high-compres- 
sion “Get-Away” Engine . . . from the 
velvet smoothness of Dodge Fluid Drive. 
No wonder new owners say you could 


pay $1,000 more for a car and still not 
get all Dodge gives you. 


NEW BIGGER VALUE 


Just a few dollars more than 
the lowest-priced cars! 


SOLEIL GSES Eg SRE Sip iy 


BIG GET-AWAY ENGINE—power-packed with 
plenty of zoom! Amazingly economical 
- . . a miser on gasoline. Rugged and 
dependable, too . . . engineered for long 
life, low upkeep. Drive a Dodge today. 








THE VICTORY: 


THE KOREAN WAR 





And Back to the Tricky Cold War 


“The war,” said Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur last week, “very definitely is 
coming to an end shortly.” Men would 
still be killed for many a day in nasty 
mopping-up and guerrilla actions. But 
MacArthur had carried out to the last 
bloody encirclement his instructions to 
“destroy” the North Korean Army. Now 
the great issues were political and not 
military and they would be settled in the 
realm of policy not on the battlefield. 

The No. 1 question was whether UN 
troops would drive all the way to the 
Siberian and Manchurian borders or how 
far short of these frontiers they would 
halt. MacArthur’s original instructions 
were for his troops to stop at a roughly 
defined line across the waist of North 
Korea. The possibility of Russian or Chi- 
nese intervention that prompted these 
instructions has now been completely 
discounted. South Korean troops last 
week plunged across the MacArthur Line 
on the east coast, but their rampaging 
divisions were promptly put under re- 
sponsible American command. Across the 
peninsula, American and British units 
advanced at will while South Korean 
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North toward the border: UN thrusts make MacArthur (landing at Pyongyang) confident of early 
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forces rolled far to the north. The latest 
plan was to halt the British and Ameri- 
cans at least short of the frontiers—10 to 
20 miles—thus leaving a thin buffer of 
territory to minimize incidents. 

It was at this turning point in Asia 
that the Western powers were—some- 
what reluctantly and with little hope of 
results—considering a new approach to 
the Soviet Union for a world settlement. 
Thus, while the Korean hot war was end- 
ing in complete victory, the almost-for- 
gotten cold war was entering a new and 
tricky phase (for details see NEWSWEEK'S 
“Key to Conflict” page 36). 


THE BATTLE: 


Doug Oversees the End 


On Oct. 20, six years to the day after 
he waded ashore on the Leyte beaches 
to boast “I have returned,” Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur stepped down from his offi- 
cial plane, the “Scap,” onto the concrete 
airstrip outside Pyongyang. “Have you 
got any celebrities here to greet me?” 
MacArthur asked Lt. Gen. Walton H. 
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Walker, whose Eighth Army had se. 
cured the Red Korean capital that very 
morning. “What about ‘Kim Buck Too” 

But Kim I] Sung, the North Korean 
Premier, had fled Pyongyang, leaving 4 
Stalin bust on the hardwood desk in his 
lavish red-brick mansion and a decapi- 
tated statue of himself on the floor. He 
set up a refugee Red capital at Sinuiju, 
just across the lengthy railroad-highway 
bridge over the Yalu River from Com. 
munist Manchuria. 

This lies outside the new line of 10 to 
20 miles from the Manchurian and Si- 
berian frontiers to which the American 
and British forces may limit their ad- 
vances. Furthermore, Sinuiju is a particu- 
larly sensitive spot to the Chinese. Its 
power plants—carefully spared so far by 
American planes—supply electricity to 
much of Manchuria, including Russian- 
held Port Arthur. Meanwhile, the South 
Korean troops on the east coast, which 
had crossed the old MacArthur Line, were 
cautiously put under Maj. Gen. Edward 
M. Almond of the X Corps—as much to 
restrain and control them as to command 
them. Almond’s first communiqué on his 
new command was deliberately phrased 
to say that his forces would advance 
“toward”—not to—the Korean border. 

Operating independently of Walker’ 
Eighth Army, Almond’s X Corps had 


— 
victory 


Newsweek, October 30, 195! 
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far these days—in travel and living, in entertainment, in sight-seeing, 
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...-mounted indoors, 

this handsomely 
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THE KOREAN WAR 





made the decisive Inchon landing with 
its First Marine and Seventh Infantry 
Divisions. It had been earmarked for a 
similar seaborne flanking move on the 
east coast. But the planned landing was 
canceled when the South Koreans raced 
up the coast to take the old Japanese 
naval base at Wonsan and the bombed- 
out Hungnam-Hamhung industrial com- 
plex. Now Almond reinforced the Koreans 
by moving the Marines into Wonsan. 

It was the First Cavalry Division, “First 
in Manila and First in Tokyo,” which on 
Oct. 19 won the race to be also first in 


ee 


Ex-POW’s Makarounis, Locke, and Kumagai with their Pyongyang protectors 


Pyongyang (literally, “City of Peaceful 
Soil”) and went on to take its harbor of 
Chinnampo. Despite Kim’s order to “de- 
fend the city to the last,” the UN troops 
faced mostly unmanned entrenchments 
and abandoned barricades as they pa- 
raded down its wide tree-shaded ave- 
nues. The Russian commissary on Stalin 
Street was still stocked with caviar, vod- 
ka, Crimean wine, lipsticks, cologne, and 
Christmas-tree decorations. The Soviet 
compound contained valises of toilet ar- 
ticles and personal papers, and even a 
Russian general’s photographic album. 

At 2 p.m. Oct. 20, troops of the 187th 
Airborne Regiment were parachuted 
from C-119 Flying Boxcars and C-47s on 
Sukchon and Sunchon, 33 miles above 
Pyongyang. This was the first combat test 
of the “heavy drop” technique, whereby 
even clumsy trucks and 105-millimeter 
howitzers are parachuted to earth rather 
than being crash-landed by gliders. Gen- 
eral MacArthur, calmly smoking a white 
meerschaum pipe, watched from his 
plane and rejoiced: “With the closing of 
that trap there should be an end of 
organized resistance.” 


Escape From Butchery 


The lucky ones were Capt. William 
Locke, Lt. Alexander Makarounis, and 
Sgt. Takeshi Kumagai. Tattered and 
starving, they survived a terrifying 160- 
mile death march of American prisoners 
from Seoul to Pyongyang, escaped 
through a trapdoor in their schoolhouse- 
jail, and were hidden by friendly Ko- 
reans until the Red capital was captured. 

Unluckier buddies were herded into a 
prison train and shipped toward the Man- 
churian border. At dusk on Oct. 20, some 


Acme 


80 of them were shot down in cold blood 
and at least 21 were left for dead and 
later rescued. As tank-led cavalrymen 
pursued the train in hope of freeing 150 
more GI’s whose fate was still unknown, 
Pfc. Valdor John, 19, of Milwaukee spoke 
for those who survived: 

“They told us they were taking us to 
chow. They took us out in groups of 25 
or 30. They walked us up a hill behind 
some bushes and told us to sit on the 
ground. Before we knew what was hap- 
pening, they opened up on us with rifles 
and burp guns. The fellows were scream- 
ing and crying and the gdards were 
laughing as they shot into us. I was shot 
in the left arm and I lay down on my 
face and played dead. When we were 
all down, they went around clubbing us 
with rifle butts. Anyone who moved or 
made a noise was shot through the head. 
We got away after the guards left us for 
dead. We got away from the scene as far 
as we could make it and then hid in the 
hills all night, all day yesterday, and last 
night. This morning we heard someone 
yelling in American. It was the airborne 
guys. I was never so glad to see anyone.” 


Newsweek 
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‘Welcome, UN Forces’ 


Harold Lavine, NEWSWEEK war cor- 
respondent, cables an eyewitness view 
of the Red Army collapse in North Korea: 


Like raging rivers, the United Nations 
forces last week roared through North 
Korea, shattering the dikes which the 
Reds had futilely thrown together and 
wiping out the last island of Red re- 
sistance. Every road swinging north 
across the 38th parallel was a torrent of 
jeeps, Bren gun carriers, trucks, guns, 
tanks, and men—steel-helmeted Koreans 
flushing gold teeth, Americans in fatigue 
caps whooping and hollering, Britons in 
berets shouting ribald songs, and Aus- 


tralians in wide-brimmed felts with a. 


“thumbs-up” victory gesture. 

This rampaging flood swept everything 
before it. It overran Red gun positions, 
ciumbled Red regiments into a hysterical, 
quivering rabble, and smashed Red towns 
to debris. It was so irresistible that many 
reserves never had to be committed. 

Only three months before, the UN 





Korean Political Formula 


For a while last week it looked 
as if differences between the 
United Nations and the Republic 
of Korea government under Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee would turn 
into open political war. An Oct. 12 
resolution of the UN’s Interim 
Committee on Korea had limited 
ROK authority to south of the 38th 
parallel. Rhee denounced “this in- 
tervention” and sent his own hand- 
picked provincial governors, other 
civil administrators, and political 
organizers into North Korea. 

At the end of last week, how- 
ever, American’ officials managed 
to work out informal, secret agree- 
ments with Col. Ben C. Limb, the 
Korean Foreign Minister, now in 
New York, and John Myun Chang, 
the Korean Ambassador in Wash- 
ington. Their terms: 

Civilian authorities set up in 
North Korea in the wake of *the 
ROK armies will be subject to the 
orders of UN Commander General 
MacArthur and not to the Seoul 
government. The South Koreans 
have asked that they be consulted 
on every intended step in regard to 
North Korea but have now agreed 
to fulfill the wishes of both the 
United States Government and the 
UN commission. The arrangement 
is very satisfactory to the United 
States because there are no au- 
thorities whatever in the north and 
we have to use the ROKS whether 
we like it or not. 
beoo.o.2 
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To build the 


_ Wway...choose 


CONCRETE 


Oy PLANNING any kind of con- 
struction you naturally 
want to be thrifty—to get the 
most for your building dollars. 
That’s true whether you are 
building a home, factory or 
farm improvement—or as a 
taxpayer, part of a street, 
school or sewage disposal plant. 








Purchasing permanent assets 
such as these is different from 
ordinary day-to-day buying of 
food, fuel or fun. The cost of 
the latter, which are used 
almost at once, is the same as 
the purchase price. 


Hospitals and other buildings, 
highways and public improve- 
ments, on the other hand, are 
long lasting. Their cost can be 
computed only on an annual 
basis. To find their true cost 
you add first cost and mainte- 
nance expense and divide by 
years of service rendered. That 
~_—- is annual cost, the real measure 
of thrift in construction. 





Commercial building, Houston, Tex. 

For any type of structure or 
improvement concrete is thrifty 
construction because it delivers 
low-annual-cost service. Its 
first cost is moderate, it costs 
less to maintain and it has 
longer life. It also offers you 
such extra plus values as fire- 








safety and resistance against 
decay, storms, rats and vermin. 





Farm near Fond du Lac, Wis. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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THE KOREAN WAR 


Acme Photos 


Punctured Propaganda: In North Korea three GI's look skeptically at Red literature. Another 
puts his fist into a portrait of Red Premier Kim Il Sung, surrounded by captured banners. 


forces had been a band of bewildered, 
often panicky men, confronted by a mil- 
itary machine vastly superior in numbers 
and weapons. The Americans were green 
and their morale was bad. They were 
occupation troops from Japan, not combat 
soldiers. They had enlisted to get a free 
education, to win security, to get a GI 
loan when they returned to civilian life. 
They resented being forced to fight. As 
one GI put it: “There was nothing in the 
contract about that.” 

It was a different army that swept 
through North Korea. It was an aggressive 
army with pride in what it had accom- 
plished and pride in itself. It was eager to 
fight, eager to end the war as quickly as 
possible. Division commanders had trou- 
ble restraining their regimental command- 
ing officers. One division commander 
found it necessary to relieve a lieutenant 
- colonel for being just too eager. Every 
division was racing with every other. 

Banzai! Banzai! The UN forces had 
worried about how the people north of 
the parallel would receive them. They 
had feared they might find themselves 
in the position of the French in Indo- 
China, where every native is a potential 
enemy. At the very least the diehard 
North Korean Communists could have 
been expected to form guerrilla bands. 
Nothing of the sort was happening. Most 
of the Communist leaders were fleeing 
toward Manchuria. Others were turning 
into loud-mouthed anti-Communists. The 
populace seemed to accept the UN 
forces as they had the Reds—with resig- 
nation and mechanical “banzais!” 

The Communists had taught North 
Korea to cheer, loudly, endlessly, and in 
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unison. So the North Koreans cheered 
“Banzai! Banzai! Banzai!” There were a 
few diehards. On a streetcorner in Nam- 
chonjom were two—a tall, lean man with 
a white linen jacket over a dark-blue 
T-shirt, who looked like a Greenwich 
Village poet, and a short, pudgy, baby- 
faced, beardless doll of a man. While the 
crowd shouted the inevitable “banzais,” 
the two remained silent and curled their 
lips in hatred. As though by a signal, 
they spat and turned on their heels. 

More typical was a scene in Sinwonni. 
There a_ well-dressed, well-groomed 
cheerleader whipped the villagers into 
frenzied “banzais” by waving an auto- 
matic. We grabbed the weapon from him. 
It had been made in Russia. Looking 
closer, we saw that many villagers still 
had bandoliers of ammunition around 
their waists. 

Everywhere the villagers flourished 
South Korean flags. Some had obviously 
been printed only a few hours before. 
Many were just pieces of paper on which 
the South Korean symbols had been 
printed. Many were_ off-color. 

In a futile effort to gain favor with the 
UN forces, the villagers were turning on 
their Communist leaders—at least those 
they could catch. In a hamlet near 
Sinmak the villagers grabbed the local 
commissar and his wife, bound them, and 
kicked them into insensibility. They kept 
kicking the Reds, preening themselves 
like children, until a cavalry captain drove 
them off, shouting: “You dirty s.o.b.’s! 
Yesterday you were cheering them. Now 
they are helpless, and you’re a bunch of 
big, brave bastards.” The captain cut the 
rope, put the unconscious Communists 





in his jeep, and drove them off to a POW 
enclosure where they could expect 
nothing worse than a war-crimes trial 
instead of a lynching. 

Charge! Charge! There was little 
fighting. Driving with the Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders from Namchon- 
jom to the important industrial city and 
military stronghold of Sariwon, we ran 
into only one real pocket of resistance. 
A company of Reds, armed with mortars, 
was holed up in the hills. 

The Argylls could have gone barreling 
through. They refused—partly because 
they hadn’t seen much real combat and 
champed for a chance to show how good 
they were, and partly because it wasn't 
the Argyll way. They went after the 
Reds as though showing how such things 
should be done. 

It was an impressive demonstration, 
although an American officer cursed at 
the Britons’ thoroughness. As a company 
prepared to assault the Reds in a low- 
lying apple orchard, one platoon climbed 
a nearby hill to lay down covering fire 
while another combed the right flank. It 
was like a Technicolor movie with the 
“leftenants” shouting: “All right, chaps. 
On your feet. Let’s go forward now. 
Charge!” The sergeants echoed their cry 
of “Charge!” and the men dashed forward 
with bayonets fixed and blood-curdling 
shouts. It didn’t seem quite real, but it 
was effective. The Argylls wiped out the 
Red company and then swept forward 
into burning Sariwon. 

It was characteristic of the Korean wat 
that with machine guns still hammering 
in Sariwon’s streets, you could find signs 
reading: “Welcome, UN forces.” 
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Some simple facts about 


DIABETES 


Diabetes is a condition in which the body 
is unable to utilize properly the sugars and 
starches in food. This condition is due to 
a deficiency in the body’s supply of insulin. 
However, the use of insulin, made from the 
pancreas of animals, has made the treat- 
ment of diabetes increasingly effective. As 


a result, diabetics usually live long and 
nearly normal lives. In fact, life expectancy 
for the average diabetic today is double 
what it was before insulin was discovered, 


and has increased even more for young 
diabetics. 




















RESEARCH promises more effective treatments for diabetics 


Medical science is constantly im- 
proving the treatment of diabetes. 
Different types of insulin, which vary 
in speed and duration of action, have 
been developed to meet the varying 
requirements of patients. A new type 
of insulin, now under trial, combines 
fast action with long-lasting effect. 


There is continuing research on 
other phases of the disease. Work 
with radioactive isotopes and other 
studies offer the hope for further 
progress in treatment, and perhaps 
for the prevention of some cases of 
the disease. . 














DETECTION is quick, and easily accomplished 


Sugars and starches cannot be util- 
ized satisfactorily by the untreated 
diabetic. As a result, sugar appears 
in the urine. Having periodic medical 
examinations that include a check 
for diabetes helps to insure early diag- 
nosis. If proper treatment is started 
at once, serious complications can 
usually be avoided. 

One recent survey showed that for 


every 4 persons known to have dia- 
betes there were 3 others who had it 
without knowing it. It is now possible 
for anyone who suspects diabetes to 
make a simple, inexpensive test at 
home for sugar in the urine. Kits for 
this test may be obtained at most 
drug stores. If the results of the test 
are positive, a doctor should be con- 
sulted for a complete examination. 











TREATMENT is largely the patient’s responsibility 


Most doctors agree that the dia- 
betic himself largely determines his 
own future. Cooperation between 
patient and doctor, of course, is es- 
sential. Only the physician can de- 
termine whether or not insulin is re- 
quired, and in what dosage. He will 
also prescribe proper diet and advise 
about necessary exercise. 

Once the correct treatment is es- 
tablished, however, continued suc- 


cessful control of the disease depends 
mainly on the patient. He should be 
careful and faithful in following the 
prescribed instructions, and he 
should be alert for signs of possible 
complications. If the average diabetic 
observes these and other precautions, 
he can usually look forward to living 
a long life with almost undiminished 
activity. 
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KEY TO CONFLICT... 


From the ashes of the Korean 
war could there possibly arise 
the phoenix of peace—however 
temporary—between East and 
West? This question charged 
the diplomatic atmosphere last 
week with anticipation (but 
not much hope) as both West- 
ern and Eastern spokesmen 
hinted the time was approach- 
ing for a big-power meeting. 
Here are: 
1—The events that caused Rus- 

sia to start the peace talk. 
2—The thinking on peace pros- 

pects in London. 


3—And in Washington. 


1—Russian Reasons 


POn Oct. 18 Andrei Vyshinsky an- 
nounced at the UN that he was 
“profoundly convinced things would 
change” if the United States would 
return to its wartime policy of cooper- 
ation with Russia. 

>On Oct. 17 Foreign Secretary Bevin 
told the House of Commons Britain 
was ready to “enter into consultations” 
with other powers on “great world 
problems.” 

>On Oct. 20 John Foster Dulles stated 
for the United States: “We are ready 
to do it. The door is open.” 

POn Oct. 21 the Russians and the 
Western Powers joined in a unanimous 
vote for a UN resolution calling for a 
Big Five meeting. 

This Soviet peace feeler and its 
limited acceptance by the Western 
Powers were the visible signs of the 
change in Russian policy shaped by 
these events: 

Korean War: From the moment 
of the Inchon landing it became evi- 
dent that the Soviets were writing off 
their Korean stooges. As usual, when 
faced by force, Russian policy was to 
backtrack. In this case their obvious 
and traditional move was to launch a 
peace offensive. 

American Rearmament: The 
most important objective of the peace 
offensive would be to slow down the 
pace of American rearmament. The 
Soviet Union would thereby gain more 
time for its own preparations. More 
important, it would gain a breathing 
space before the day arrived when 
Russia had to strike or accept per- 
manent inferiority in arms. 


German Rearmament: The only 
two forces the Soviets really fear are 
American industrial power (applied 
through rearmament) and a revived 
German army. A new German army as 
part of a European force became a 
probability and perhaps a certainty 
after the Western Foreign Ministers’ 
meeting in New York last month. Rus- 
sian peace moves aim at forestalling 
this development. However, the peace 
moves were accompanied by an overt 
threat. Last week the Soviet Govern- 
ment bluntly and formally notified the 
Western governments that it would 
not “tolerate” German rearmament. 
At the same time Vyacheslav Molotov 
mobilized seven satellite Foreign Min- 
isters in Prague. They issued a com- 
muniqué assailing German military 
revival and calling for a peace treaty 
with a united, demilitarized Reich. 

This Soviet threat. was made real 
by the undoubted fact that if there is 
one place the Russians will risk war it 
is in Germany. For the moment, how- 
ever, the threat was discounted in 
Washington and London as propa- 
ganda designed to take advantage of 
three situations: (1) French opposi- 
tion to arming Germany at the same 
time as the rest of Europe, (2) the 


growing and important non-Commu- 
nist opposition inside Germany to re- 
armament, (8) American fears as 
expressed in Herbert Hoover’s speech 
last week that Europe is not serious 
about rearming and that it will not 
fight if attacked. 

Japanese Treaty: Japan bears 
something of the same relation to Rus- 
sia in Asia as Germany does to Russia 
in Europe. The peace treaty with 
Japan proposed by the United States 
would eventually result in a Japan re- 
armed defensively at least and allied 
with the United States. Russia’s agree- 
ment last week to consider the Ameri- 
can treaty draft meant it would try to 
block or sabotage it. 


2-British Plans 


Serious but thus far exploratory 
conversations are taking place on a 
high Anglo-American level here in 
London on the prospects of a long- 
distance settlement with Russia. These 
explorations have not reached the 
stage of “consultations.” Nevertheless, 
a pattern of thinking is emerging on 
how diplomacy might be given another 
chance to avoid war. The first steps: 

1—To open the channels of candid 


Sovfote 


Peace offensive: Russian children gather for this peace rally ... 
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diplomatic communication with the 
Russian leaders. 

2—To convince them the West does 
not want war but is not afraid of it. 

8—To pin down the Russians to 
several definite commitments or “acts 
of faith” from which they could not 
withdraw without turning the great 
mass Of free world opinion against 
them—in Asia as well as Europe. 

On the first aim, it is suggested 
that some neutral power, perhaps 
Sweden, might take the initiative in 
suggesting a meeting to take place 
within, say, nine months or a year. 
The West, in the meantime, would 
press ahead with rearmament. 

On the other hand, the West’s 
diplomats would be receptive to any 
honest Russian “act of faith.” One such 
act might be the reduction of the 
Russian garrison in Eastern Germany 
to a level which would not exceed 
the total of the Western forces in 
Western Germany. Another would be 
Russian willingness to conclude an 
Austrian peace treaty. This could be 
accomplished overnight. 

It would be a mistake, it is felt, 
to try to settle at one fell swoop all 
the many points of issue between the 
Russians and the West. That may 
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... AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


take two decades. But there is a very 
deep conviction in London that now 
is the time to start. 

The dangers of such a course are 
fully realized. Nevertheless, it is firmly 
believed here that the dangers of an 
unlimited arms race are far greater 
in the long run and that should war 
come it would utterly destroy the 
remaining thin fabric of Western so- 
ciety—even in the United States. The 
theory that a few atom bombs could 
win a quick, cheap victory is regarded 
as maniacal folly. 

At this stage one or two major 
points appear to be ‘still at issue in 
the Western diplomatic camp. These 
are first, whether the ensuing diplo- 
matic moves should be conducted 
more or less secretly between the 
powers or whether they should be 
handled through the UN; second, 
whether a short or long period should 
ensue between the decision on a 
meeting and the actual meeting. 


3—American Doubts 


The military victory in Korea is 
facing the State Department with the 
task of translating it into terms of 
future relations with the Soviet Union. 


-.. magazines like Krokodil and papers like Izvestia stress mir—peace 





The diplomats here in Washington are 
not enthusiastic about their task. They 
already warn that Korea was at best a 
limited victory which has done little as 
yet to redress the basic balance of 
forces in favor of the West. It has pro- 
duced a situation where, with Western 
rearmament proceeding at an ever- 
increasing pace, the Russians may 
decide that the time to strike is now. 

To lull the Russians into a feeling of 
security by encouraging their “peace” 
feelers and by leaning backward to 
avoid actions which the Russians might 
consider provocative is the self-chosen 
task of American diplomacy in the 
post-Korean period. Since the Russians 
also appear to be intent on producing 
a smokescreen of peaceful cooperation 
the world may witness a contest of 
amiability in which both protagonists 
will attempt to outdo each other in 
outward signs of compromise with 
neither intending to yield on matters 
of substance. 

There is little doubt that the Soviets 
have the edge in this contest. For one 
thing they are much more adept in 
making promises they have no inten- 
tion to fulfill. For another, the United 
States has allies whose views have to 
be considered while the Soviets suffer 
from no such disadvantage. The British 
are pressing for some peace arrange- 
ment with the Soviets and for outright 
appeasement of the Chinese Reds. 

The British Ambassador-designate 
to Communist China, Sir Maberly Esler 
Dening, who has so far been denied 
admission to his post, is scheduled to 
leave London this week for a visit to 
Peking as “Mr. Bevin’s personal repre- 
sentative.” His journey is officially 
described as a trip to Australia and 
the Far Eastern areas of the Common- 
wealth but—unless thwarted by the 
Communists themselves—he will con- 
fer with the Chinese leaders in Peking 
and attempt to obtain some assurances 
of future conduct which may facilitate 
their recognition by the U.S. 

There have been no indications so 
far that the United States intends to 
yield in its policy on China, the 
Japanese peace treaty, or on German 
rearmament. Nor have the Russians 
shown the slightest willingness to com- 
promise on even such comparatively 
minor matters as the Austrian peace 
treaty. Until they do the mutual en- 
couragement to “peace talks” can only 
be regarded as shadow boxing de- 
signed to feel out the real intentions 
and strength of the opponent, but not 
expected to produce any decision. 
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Autumn Pageantry Mingled with Fear 


Watching the giddy entertainment in 
the famous night club Monseigneur, a 
Parisian last week lamented: “It would 
be enjoyable if one could keep his mind 
off other things.” In fact, reported Loren 
Carroll, Newsweex bureau chief, Paris 
was doing its best to keep people’s minds 
off the unpleasant facts: 

Every day thousands swarmed into the 
Grand Palais to see the biggest, most 
sumptuous auto show since the war. The 
comings and goings of the visiting Sultan 
of Morocco created pageantry in the 
streets and tied up traffic. 

PA succession of benign days followed 
weeks of rain and cold. Absent-minded 
white lilacs bloomed for a second time. 
It was possible once again to sit on 
comfortable café terraces. Chestnut roast- 
ers spread fragrant fumes along the 
boulevards. Oysters and caviar lured cus- 
tomers into de luxe restaurants, despite 
the fact that prices were going up. 
Two operas and 54 theaters were run- 
ning full blast. The biggest theatrical 
event of the week was the opening of 
“Harvey,” starring Fernand Gravey. 

Worries, however, overbalanced the 
distractions. Parliament reconvened with 
the deputies violently agitated over Indo- 
China. Behind the scenes, there was a 
strong movement to send Gen. Jean de 
Lattre de Tassigny, now commander of 
European ground forces, to Indo-China 
in a last attempt for a military victory. 
With a passionate debate on the role of 
German rearmament in Western Europe 
coming up this week, tempers were 
honed to sharper edges by Moscow’s note 
saying it would not “tolerate” Western 
plans to rearm Germany. 

The fear of Soviet retaliation stiffened 
Socialist opposition to German rearma- 
ment. Among deputies of all opinions 
there was resentment of “Washington’s 
high-handed tactics in forcing a deci- 
sion.” Foreign Minister Robert Schuman 
pressed for German rearmament within a 
supranational organization. This Monday 
the Cabinet said it had agreed on this 
position. 

As in all disquieting hours in French 
politics, Gen. Charles de Gaulle saw his 
chances improving. “Once again we shall 
come in at five minutes before the hour,” 
he prophesied to his followers. 


BRITAIN: 


‘Old Austerity’ Retires 


Last week Sir Stafford Cripps resigned 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer and thus 
closed for the present at least one of the 
most extraordinary careers in current 
British political life. Fred Vanderschmidt, 
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Gaitskell (with wife) succeeds... 


chief of Newsweex’s London bureau, 
sends this appreciation of the man and 
what he stood for. 


They called him “old austerity” be- 
cause he had to practice it himself and 
because he believed it was vital to 
England’s recovery. He held his thin, 


Combine 
... an ailing Cripps (with wife) 


patrician head high; his smile was wide 
if somewhat self-conscious; he spoke with 
a clarity and purposeful patience, which 
occasionally wore reprovingly thin. 

Forced by chronic colitis to eat little 
but fruit and vegetables, to drink no 
stimulant stronger than tea, Sir Stafford 
ruthlessly drove himself to spartan rigors, 
He rose at 4 a.m.; he bathed in icy 
waters, and he worked long after lesser 
men had halted. He was intolerant of 
physical indulgence. He once lectured 
me for ten minutes on the folly of eating 
meat, just because I had remarked that 
I hadn’t been sleeping much lately. But 
he was unfailingly gracious and utterly 
charming. Once, he even called me 
“comrade”—I never knew why. 

He was a sincere and devout Christian 
and he felt Socialism was part of the 
practice of his religion. It is probable 
that, at least unconsciously, he believed 
he had somewhat more divine guidance 
than the ordinary mortal. Once, as he 
left a War Cabinet meeting, Winston 
Churchill muttered: “There, but for the 
grace of God, goes God.” Much more 
recently, after an audience with the 
Pope, Cripps himself told a friend: “I am 
bound to say that I found him to be a 
very holy man.” 

For both his virtues and his frailties, 
Cripps was endlessly caricatured and 
frequently slandered. Yet in three vears 
he dragged Britain from the brink of 
bankruptcy to solvency through the iron 
enforcement of a sustained degree of 
national restraint unparalleled in either 
peace or war. He made mistakes. Per- 
haps his greatest was his stubborn refusal 
to devalue the pound until he lost control 
of events and was forced to do so-still 
against his will. This cost him enormous 
personal prestige. He also lost what 
tenuous health he had. 

‘ Last week, with his plain, gray-haired 
wife, Sir Stafford returned from Switzer- 
land and Italy after two and a hail 
months of what was supposed to have 
been cure and rest. He looked worse 
than when he went away. He spent 
nearly an hour with Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee. Then he telephoned the 


‘ Vicar of St. Matthews, in Bristol, and 


swore him to secrecy. He asked him to 
arrange a meeting of the leaders of his 
Parliamentary constituents. 

On Wednesday night, looking very ill, 
he voted in the House of Commons and 
helped the government to a twelve-vote 
victory on the issue of nationalized trans- 
port costs. Early Thursday evening, with 
the Commons’ lobbies buzzing with 
rumors of Cripps’s’ intentions, 10 Down- 
ing Street announced the retirement of 
the Chancellor from both his high office 
and from his House of Commons seat and 
the appointment of 44-year-old Hugh 
Gaitskell, his deputy, to succeed him. 

A month ago Sir Stafford’s doctors had 
told him that unless he gave up all his 
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work for at least a year, he might be 
dead in a few months. His exhaustion 
was complete and his heart was tired. 
Cripps had no choice but to comply. But 
even now he would not quit for good. He 
wrote to Attlee: “I shall hope—and 
expect—to resume public work at the end 
of a year’s rest.” If human will could 
work this miracle, no one doubted that 
he would. 


Vanished Expert 


It began to smell like another Fuchs 
case. Dr. Bruno Pontecorvo, an Italian- 
born expert on tritium, the H-bomb ele- 
ment, had worked for two years at 
Harwell, the British atomic research 
plant. He went on a vacation to Italy 
July 25—and vanished. The Rome news- 
paper Il Tempo this week reported that 
Pontecorvo, his wife, and three children, 
had gone to Helsinki. There they board- 
ed the Soviet ship Beloostrov and sailed 
for Leningrad. British security agencies 
maintained a tight silence. 


Social Progress Note 


A lawyer in a British court called the 
defendant a tramp. “Excuse me, sir,” 
the man interrupted. “They do not call 
us tramps now. We are wayfarers.” 


Fis Fi 
rhe hdd 


Divorce Dirt 


“Are you implying that your father 
seduced your second wife, too, as well 
as wives No. 1 and 3?” 

“So I have been told.” 

With this exchange between judge 
and plaintiff, the divorce trial of John 
de Parigault Gurney Mayhew began in 
London last week. Mayhew wanted 
$28,000 damages from his wealthy father, 
Lt. Col. Sir John Mayhew, Conservative 
M.P. from 1931 to 1945 and still vigorous 
at 66. The 42-year-old son admitted to 
excessive drinking, pawning his wife's 
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jewels, a record of arrests for disorderly 
conduct, and having been cashiered from 
the British Army in 1943 for passing bad 
checks. But his third wife, Peggy, 37, 
whom he was suing, supported his 
charges. Her testimony in answer to her 
husband’s lawyer: 

Q: “When did you first become aware 
of your father-in-law’s interest in you?” 

A: “Within a few weeks of the mar- 
riage.” 

Q: “How?” 

A: “My father-in-law tried to put his 
hand up my clothes ... This happened 
two or three times a week ... I resisted 
him for five months. Then I gave in and 
agreed to spend a week end with him at 
his country estate.” 

Q: “What happened?” 

A: “Sexual intercourse.” 

Q: “Normal sexual intercourse?” 

A: “Oh, my, yes.” 

Q: “Did it come as a shock to you?” 

A: “Well, I was rather surprised.” 

“Damned _ scandalous,” shouted Sir 
John. “There are seventeen bedrooms in 
my house.” He paused in his testimony to 
slip fresh batteries into his hearing aid. 
The whole accusation was a lie designed 
“to get as much money as they can out of 
the old man.” His second son, Robert, 
followed him to the stand to swear: “I 
know from experience my brother’s utter 


Family triangle: Sir John Mayhew (left) was accused of seducing his daughter-in-law, Peggy, by his son, John (right) 
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disregard for the truth.” This Monday the 
judge handed down his verdict: com- 
plete exoneration for Sir John from the 
“horrible and filthy” accusation. Young 
Mayhew and his wife faced possible 
perjury and conspiracy charges. 


GERMANY: 


Berlin Miracle 


Oct. 24 shaped up as Western Berlin’s 
biggest day since the end of the Russian 
blockade a year and a half ago. The hero 
of the occasion was Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 


defender of the Reich capital during the 
dark days of the blockade. Now he 
would dedicate a tribute to the courage 
of Berliners—the 10-ton Freedom Bell, 
donated by the National Committee for a 
Free Europe. The bell reached Berlin 
safely by railroad last week, and the 
central facade of the big, square Schéne- 
berg Rathaus was encased in scaffolding 
in preparation for dedicating it. 

Meanwhile, Berliners could feel that 
for the first time since the blockade the 
economy of the beleaguered city was 
definitely improving. Charles H. Brown, 
chief of Newsweex’s German bureau, 
sends this story of why Berlin looks 
forward with confidence to the winter. 

Western Berlin is an economist’s head- 
ache—a modern version of a medieval, 
walled city under siege, its life-giving 
crop lands occupied by the enemy. 
Nevertheless, informed West Berliners, 
including the United States Commandant, 
Maj. Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, and Mayor 
Ernst Reuter, could say that Berlin’s out- 
look was good—“better than this time last 
year,” said Taylor. 

Nobody pretends that the city could 
keep going without outside help: 
Marshall-plan shipments of food and raw 
materials and concurrent investment of 
ERP counterpart funds in industrial re- 
covery; additional United States funds 
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from GARIOA (Government and Relief 
in Occupied Areas), which this summer, 
for instance, maintained 50,000 unem- 
ployed workers in WPA-like street and 
park projects, plus Deutschemarks from 
the West German government. But, 
aided by a worldwide 1950 boom, Ber- 
liners performed a small miracle in self- 
help. The index of industrial production, 
which last February had risen to only 
18.6 per cent of the 1936 level, jumped 
to 31 by September. October figures will 
probably show at least 35. 

Many of Berlin’s big, highly specialized 
factories—electrical goods, fine machin- 
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AMERICAN 


: BOUHA and Happiness... 


... are brewed in the same pot. A ladle of molten steel 


speaks all languages. In Russia, the language is war (bonha) and they have 


devoted their steel to war products. In America, steel-has been used for the 


machines that make work easier and daily living happier for everybody. Now, 


we must turn a part of America’s river of molten steel into armaments to 


rebuild our defenses. Most people are wondering what effect the change will 


have on American life. Here are some questions and answers from the steel 


industry that may help you: 


How much steel can the American steel 
companies make? Our capacity is now 
slightly over 100 million tons. Many companies 
are adding new capacity, which will total 
another 9 million tons, 


How much steel can other countries 
supporting the U. N. program against 
aggression make? Their capacity is more 


than that of the Iron Curtain countries. It is 
56 million tons. 


How much steel can the Iron Curtain 
countries make? Russia and the countries 


she dominates can make about 33 million tons 
of steel per year. 


How fast does America’s steel industry 
grow? We will soon have 25 million tons more 
steel capacity than we had at the start of World 
War II. That increase, alone, is more than 4 
times as much as next year’s top estimate of 
military needs. The steel industry always grows 
in the competitive atmosphere of America. 


Does plentiful production mean there 


will be plenty of steel for everything? 
The Army, Navy and Air Force need more steel. 
The steel industry is responding with increased 
capacity. But, the time may come when even our’ 
giant capacity will not be enough for both de- 
fense and unlimited personal buying. In effect, 
you increase America’s supply of all important 
materials when you buy only those things you 
really need. 


Is there any way in which I can get more 
facts on America’s steel industry than 
can be given in this advertisement? 
Yes, write for the interesting booklet, “Report 
to the American Public.” Address: American 


Iron and Steel Institute, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, New York. 
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More than 200 compl - make up the free 
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Red Greenback: Italian Communists flooded Genoa with phony 
dollar bills like this one bearing an atom bomb, a Klansman, and 
the legend: “With this money they will not buy the Italian people.” 


ery, and the like—which have been limp- 
ing along with reduced labor forces on 
eighteen- or twenty-hour weeks, are now 
beginning to lengthen their schedules 
toward 30 and beyond. Big firms with 
both Berlin and West-zone plants, which 
gave top priority to reconstructing the 
latter, are now again eying the Berlin 
pool of skilled labor and reviving their 
Berlin branches. With West German in- 
dustry well occupied, businessmen are 
forced to suppress long-standing fears of 
uncertain deliveries from Berlin and 
place overflow orders there. Export orders 
went up 30 per cent from July to August 
and 50 from August to September. 

One big burst of business developed 
from the recent industrial fair (News- 
WEEK, Oct. 23). Conceived in part as a 
psychological weapon against the East, 
the fair was also evidence of the political 
initiative now taken by West Berlin and 
of its new feeling of confidence. 

“The Russians are now deeply em- 
barrassed,” Mayor Reuter told me last 
week in his paneled office behind the 
Schéneberg scaffolding. He was con- 
vinced that if the American people re- 
mained firm the Russians would yet 
perceive that they must abandon designs 
on Germany. “But, please, no new Paris 
agreement,” Reuter added, referring to 
the end of the blockade in 1949, when he 
thinks the Allies settled for far less than 
they could have got. “Nothing less than a 
treaty for Austria and free elections in all 
Germany. The tide has turned ... we 
have waited five years ... we will not 
have to wait five years more.” 


JAPAN: 


Reds Show a Net Loss 


If there is any place in Japan where 
the Communists can be a genuine men- 
ace, it is in the northernmost island of 
Hokkaido, just across a narrow strait 
from Russian-annexed Sakhalin. To esti- 
mate Communism in Japan at the end of 
the Korean war, Compton Pakenham, 
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Chief of Newsweex’s Tokyo bureau, 
therefore went to Hokkaido. His report: 


We shared a bench on the Sapporo sta- 
tion platform and rode together in the 
train for about an hour. Coal dust was 
imbedded in his wrinkles, and his palms 
were so calloused he could hardly close 
his hands. What did he think of Com- 
munism? “I worked three years in the 
Sakhalin mines under the Russians. I am 
against Communism.” 

>The fisherman was mending a net on 
the beach near Zenibako, outside Otaru. 
Two years ago he had been picked up in 
Nemuro Bay by the Russians. He was 
tried for trespassing, sent to jail, and his 
boat—which he had inherited from his 


UN Hairdo: [n honor of United 
Nations Week this coiffure with 
a dove of peace facing a V (for 
“victory or veto”) was created 


by a New York City hairdresser. 


father—was confiscated. “That’s why I am 
here now, working for another man.” 
>In the Ishikari River valley a truck farm. 
er showed me around his land with obvi- 
ous pride. “This is fresh, rich soil, unlike 
the worn-out paddies in other island,. 
Every year I do better. Yes, the Commu- 
nists tried organizing us, first by promises 
which were never fulfilled, then by 
threats. Isn’t that like the Ku Klux Klan in 
America?” It was useless for the Commu- 
nists to tell him American food aid was a 
dumping operation designed to enslave 
the farmers when the average farm debt 
is lower than prewar and prices higher. 
He calculated his profits would be 10 per 
cent more than last year. 

>The clubhouse for the white-collar em- 
ployes of the coal mine overlooks a 
couple of acres of grass hemmed in by 
woods. A director waved to it: “Little 
more than a year ago this field was 
packed with a yelling mob. The Commu- 
nists organized the miners and their fam- 
ilies. Thousands of men, women, and 
children crowded here, howling de- 
mands and threatening. We watched 
from behind closed shutters until it died 
down.” It’s been dying down steadily 
since. Today all the Hokkaido mines to- 
gether muster a smaller Communist ele- 
ment than turned out for that one-mine 
riot. In those days eight out of thirteen 
executives of the Miners Union were 
Communists. Only three are still Reds. 

Those four examples tell what has 
happened to Communism in Hokkaido. A 
year ago the Reds were strong enough 
to threaten that Hokkaido would soon be 
in Communist hands and that a People’s 
Republic would be established when the 
Americans wrote off the island. The Reds 
also employed all manner of inducements 
to strengthen their hold on labor. For 
example, they would obtain advance 
knowledge of favorable legislation pend- 
ing in Tokyo and take all the credit for it 
when it passed. In 1949 the Communist 
Party in Hokkaido had 6,000 members 
with probably 7,000 underground. By 
last month membership had shrunk to 
4,000 with even fewer underground. 

The average Japanese in Hokkaido 
still fears Communism because, as one 
woman put it: “There are more Russians 
than Americans close to me.” Only 4 
miles of water separate Hokkaido and 
Sakhalin. Nonetheless, they have made 
up their minds about Communism. As 
the same woman expressed it: 

“The Communists are against the im- 
portation of foreign food, against more 
Japanese migrating to Hokkaido, against 
the Emperor visiting us, against the po- 
lice keeping order, against the return of 
Sakhalin and the Kuriles to Japan, and 
against any cooperation with the Ameri- 
cans in the Korean war. That proves they 
are no longer Japanese but Russian 
agents. Once a Japanese joins the party 
he becomes Russian.” 
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He took a new job and the world changed 


He was a big, sturdy man... no longer young . . . and 
tired by six hard years of war. Now they were 
offering him a new job. 


The work was exhausting. The hours were endless. 
The future was uncertain. The pay was small. 


But the boss—you couldn’t say “No” to that boss. 


So the man whose name was George Washington took 
the job called the Presidency of the United States. 
And for the first time in the history of the world, a 
whole people became their own boss. 


George Washington placed his right hand on the 
Bible . . . and a blacksmith in New Hampshire sang 
as he pounded the anvil. He was a free man, and 
George Washington was working for him. 


George Washington sat down at the Presidential desk 


...and a fisherman on the Grand Banks, a farmer in 
Virginia, a schoolmaster in Connecticut, all stood upa 
little straighter. They were free men, and George 
Washington was working for them. 


All over the world, wherever the news spread, men stopped 
to wonder at this new American thing— a 

people who would not be ruled, but governed themseives. 
A people who had taken the love of independence that 

is in all men, and made it work as a way of life, 


Independence as a’ way of life is no longer 

something to wonder about. Faith in the things 
George Washington stood for has made 
independence work for Americans for more 

than one hundred and fifty years. 

Holding to that faith will make independence work— 
always. 


Ci MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





The most important new car iq A 


-Henry J Sedan...See it today at your Kaiser* Frazer dealer! 
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“It fills the needs, the wants, the purchasing power of all America 
as no other car has done in the last ten years, and has the full 


generous proportions to which Americans are accustomed. 


\ 


It is the car that every American family can afford to buy, 
to operate, to maintain, and be proud to own.” 


(signed) HENRY J. KAISER 






smart! 


The Henry J’s a honey! Smart to 

look at... smart to own! Note the 

“low waistline”. .. speed-style radiator 
grille... fluted upswept fenders... 
fashioned flanges at wheel cut-outs. 
Extra-wide doors, front seat 5 feet 
wide! And the rear seat folds forward, 
giving you 55 cubic feet of 

storage space! 


tough! 


The Henry J’s tough as an elephant 
yet nimble as a kitten! Husky 
Double-Channel Frame...the rear 
axle Hypoid-geared, as in most 
expensive cars! Largest vision area 
in any low-priced car! Short turning 
radius, Triple-Contro] Steering, 
oversized brakes, make it far safer, 
much easier to handle, to park! 


thrifty! 


The Henry J means less to pay every 
way. You get up to 30 to 35 miles per 
gallon from the quiet, responsive 
Supersonic Engine (choice of 4 or 6 
cylinders). Lower maintenance... 

repair bills...insurance...operating 
cost! Your savings, in just two years, 
can more than total the down 

payment on the Henry J! 


Built to Better the Best on the Road! 


Kaiser*xFrazer Sales Corporation, Willow Run, Michigan 
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Walter Chrysler’s original tool chest—on display in the Chrysler Automobile Salon. New York 


The tools that money couldn’t buy 


Walter Chrysler made them himself. He 
was 17, working in a railroad round- 
house. His mechanic’s fingers itched for 
a kit of tools of his own. So young 
Walter got steel and made his own. 

As he shaped them, he shaped a dream 
as well. It was a special American kind 
of dream— free-ranging imagination an- 
chored to solid things like common sense, 
working a little harder, making things 
a little better. And asking no odds of 
anyone. 

It led Walter Chrysler to success in 
railroading when he was young. It led 
him to study the automobiles of the day. 
Why couldn’t a man build better cars 
than any known—nimbler, safer, more 
comfortable, handsomer? 


So, 25 years ago, Walter Chrysler in- 
troduced the first Chrysler car. What he 


Airtemp Cooling, Heating, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


did changed the whole pattern of Ameri- 
can motoring. He changed it with high- 
compression engines, 4-wheel hydraulic 
brakes, all-steel bodies, new ways of dis- 
tributing weight for better riding... 
many originations the entire automobile 
industry eventually followed. 


As Chrysler Corporation this year ob- 
serves its 25th anniversary, it is fitting 
that the company he founded should 
pay this tribute to Walter Chrysler and 
his creative genius. 


And the tools of his earlier mechanic’s 
days? I remember when he found them 
in his mother’s house. It was long after 
he had asked me to work with him. He 
brought the tools back from Kansas. A 
few of them needed fixing and he asked 
me to fix them. It was a compliment I 
have never forgotten. 


CHRYSLER 


Fine Automobiles of Great Value 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


The qualities Mr. Chrysler put into his 
own tools still mark the great organiza- 
tion he founded. He built not merely 
material things; he inspired men with a 
zeal to carry on his splendid ideals. 


Chrysler Corporation is still young 
enough to feel his inspiration. He wished 
this company always to be a producer of 
fine automobiles of great value. 


And those of us who were privileged 
to work with him believe that the new 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler 
automobiles live up to his tradition. 

It is a tradition uniquely American— 
to live and work with the idea of finding 
better ways to make what people want. 


SAK US, 


President 


CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH 


DODGE DESOTO CHRYSLER 


Mopar Parts & Accessories Cycleweld 
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THE SERVICES: 


AWOL in Ottawa 


The Canadian Army’s Provost Corps 
was hunting last week for about 700 
men of the 10,000-man special brigade 
for Korea. All of them were absent 
without leave; 104 had been AWOL for 
more than 21 days, which made them 
technically deserters. Ottawa claimed the 
7 per cent figure was not exceptional. 
Many persons, remembering that 4 per 





George Diack 


Korean brigade models a UN patch 


cent was considered dangerous during 
the war, thought otherwise. 

Uncertainty as to where they were 
going and what they were to be used 
for was the major reason for the men 
going over the hill. The government was 
unable to tell them because it didn’t 
know either. It was still zigzagging as it 
had been since the Korean war started. 

Some earlier zigs and zags: Canada 
at first turned down the UN’s request for 
ground troops. Then it announced in 
August that it would recruit a special 
brigade for Korea. When Parliament was 
called to approve the move, Prime Min- 
ister Louis S. St. Laurent stated flatly 
his government was not considering 
sending any soldiers to Europe. But a 
week after the Atlantic Pact Foreign 
Ministers decided to create a combined 
force in Europe, he said Canada must be 
“appropriately represented” and_ the 
special force would be available if not 
needed in Korea. It was after this that 
the “desertions” began to mount. 

There was another reason beside un- 
certainty for the cooling enthusiasm of 
the men of the special brigade. The 
war in Korea was nearly over, and there 
would be nothing but occupation duty 
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for Canadian troops when they arrived. 
This was sour news for the battle-keen 
volunteers, half of them veterans of the 
last war, who had rushed to join up. 

No one knew last week how many of 
the men would actually get to Korea. 
Canada is sympathetic to the United 
States position that occupation forces 
should have as much of an international 
and as little of a U.S. flavor as possible. 
But in addition to its reluctance to as- 
sign eager fighting men to garrison duty, 
it doesn’t know how many Canadian 
troops the UN would like to have. The 
best guess was that Canada would agree 
to a battalion of about 1,000 men, 
immediate delivery. The rest would prob- 
ably be kept together for shipment to 
Europe in. the spring. 


IRON: 


Booming Seven Islands 


Old-timers can remember when there 
was nothing but an Indian village where 
the town of Seven Islands now stands 
on the north shore of the St. Lawrence, 
in the province of Quebec. As recently 
as two and a half years ago, the 500 
French-Canadian inhabitants of Seven 
Islands were using coal-oil lamps, while 
the 600 Nascaupee Indians on the near- 
by reservation spent their time fishing 
and cutting wood. 

Even then reports were leaking down 
of a tremendous discovery of iron ore in 
the Ungava region along the Quebec- 
Labrador boundary, 360 miles to the 
north. The rumors were confirmed: An 
estimated billion tons of ore had been 
located. Here was a successor to the 
dwindling Mesabi range; here was 
enough iron ore to change the face of 
the North American steel industry. 

The main problem would be getting it 
out across the railless, roadless waste. 
That was where Seven Islands came in. 
A $100,000,000 Quebec North Shore and 
Labrador Railroad, 360 miles long, would 
be built from the ore fields to Seven 
Islands; from there the ore would be 
shipped by boat to the steel mills. Engi- 
neers and construction men from the Iron 
Ore Co. of Canada, in which a number 
of Canadian and United States steel and 
mining companies are participating, be- 
gan to pour into Seven Islands. Premier 
Maurice Duplessis of Quebec announced 
last week that work on the railroad 
actually began on Oct. 4. 

Today Seven Islands is like an Alaskan 
town during the Yukon gold rush. The 
population is expected to reach 10,000 
within two years. The village must have 
electric power, a water system, and more 
schools. Hydroelectric plants are planned 
on two rivers. A 50-bed hospital is sched- 
uled for construction next spring. Some 
time within the next five years, the iron 
ore will begin to roll into Seven Islands. 
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THE QUALITY of Morris desk 
equipment has been judged— 
and established—by efficient 
executives and discriminat- 
ing buyers. Those who know 
use Morris. 


Many famous users 
of these sets 

have their seals 
or emblems 
imprinted in gold, 


Morris DESK EQUIPMENT 
“Sth leads-the field ” 


QUALITY, EFFICIENCY, AND YEARS OF 
SERVICE have made Morris desk equip- 
ment the choice of exacting business 
men. The complete desk setting shown, 
pen set, memo pad and holder, file trays 
and ash tray, retail for little more than 
the cost of ome higher priced, yet com- 
parable fountain pen set. The equipment 
designed to meet every requirement of 
the executive or the routine worker. 


MORRIS-MATCHED DESK SETS 
THE SYMBOL OF GOOD TASTE IN DESK EQUIPMENT 


MORRIS LETTERTRAY... Two point 
suspension allows complete free- 
dom of access from the entire front 
and sides. Strongly constructed 
tiers are quickly added, either let- 
ter or legal size. 

$2.50 letter, $2.75 legal 


MORRIS FOUNTAIN PENS...A bal- 
anced pen for long hours of com- 
fortable writing—has 5 different 
quick ‘‘thread-in’’ replaceable 
points for every purpose. Choice 
of eight colors. 

From $2.75 single, $8.00 double 


MORRIS MEMO PADS... Paper is 
readily accessible, yet always kept 
neat by gold plated bar that drops 
as paper is used, Plenty of room 
for your engraved name here. 

Choice of colors. $1.00 


MORRISET...The ‘‘all-’round’’ writ- 
ing implement. Satisfies routine 
workers and demanding executives 
alike with instantaneous, efficient, 
smooth writing. No refilling or 
flooding—holds many months sup- 
ply of ink. Choice of nine colors. 
From $3.50 single, $9.50 twinset 


MORRIS PHONE REST... The 
easily adjusted phone rest that 
holds without crimping your 
shoulder or straining your neck. 
For the Executive, the Secre- 
tary or the home. Have both 
hands free, saves time, makes 
life easier. $2.50 Py yO 








if your dealer does not stock the item you wish-— 
please contact Department NW 


BERT M. Morris co. 


8651 W. Third Street © Los Angeles 48, Calif. 
In Canada: McFarlane Son & Hodgson Ltd., Montreal, Can. 
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Inside Slant: Secretary of State DEAN 
ACHESON confided some sidelights about 
his job to his department employes at an 
honor awards ceremony. “I receive two 
kinds of letters,” he told them. “Letters 
that say I am no good and should be fired 
and letters that say I am all right and 
should not be fired.” Pro or con, they are 
all answered with “equal patience. I’m 
like the farmer who, when he was asked 
‘is that mule blind?’ replied, “No, it’s just 


>” 


that he don’t give a damn’, 


Morsel for Harry: If White House 
visitors are served “pancakes Oscar” at 
breakfast, they can thank WILLIAM 
WacHTER, maitre d’hétel of the Fairmont 
Hotel in San Francisco, where PRESENT 
TRUMAN stayed last week. Ordering 
“pancakes Oscar” with his breakfast 
melon and orange juice, the President 
enjoyed them so much that Wachter vol- 
unteered the recipe. They consist of eight 
very thin wheat cakes the size of dinner 
plates, spread with brown sugar and 
butter. They are topped with a special 
marshmallow sauce, baked brown, and 
served with fresh strawberries. 


Grown-Up: Wide-eyed with excitement, 
the 16-year-old DionNE QuINTUPLETs ar- 
rived for their first visit to New York. Met 
at Grand Central by their host, CARDINAL 
SPELLMAN, the quints and ten of their 
classmates from Callander, Ont., were 
whisked off to see Times Square before 
going to St. Patrick’s. Next day came the 
real reason for their trip: the Alfred E. 
Smith Memorial Foundation dinner at 
the Waldorf-Astoria. Wearing pale blue 
evening gowns, their first high heels, and 
a touch of pink lipstick, the quints sang 
French and English songs including “The 
Sidewalks of New York,” for a glittering 
assembly which included Vice President 
ALBEN BarKLey and Gov. THomas E. 
Dewey. Then they took a sightseeing 
trip of the city. 
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Hill and Douglas buried the ax 


Wayward Inn: On behalf of the Statler 
Hotel chain, the august New York law 
firm of Root, Ballantine, Harlan, Bushby 
& Palmer addressed a stiff note to inn- 
keeper JoHn Hiit of Center Ossipee, 
N.H., protesting his use of “Statler of the 
Sticks” to describe his hotel. Back came 
an indignant letter from Hill: “Gentle- 
men: I donot keep any checking account, 
holding my cash in my ... pants pocket 
and keeping my accounts on a clear pine 
board ... If anything, the Statler folks 
owe me money for boosting them ... I 
always furnish the guest a rat trap for his 
room free of charge ... I ain’t had but 
one regular house guest hung for murder. 
That was Fred Small, who was dropped 
in 1918 in Concord ... My grandfather's 
hired man was Rabbit Ears Statler ... 
The best way to settle this is for you to 
send up a clean sober representative of 
your firm when the deer season opens ... 
I will loan him a good rifle and a red hat, 


and he may or may not kill a deer.” Later 
Hill and Artruur Dovc.as, president of 
the Statler chain, got together in New 
York and buried the hatchet. 


Study of History: Historian ARNOLD 
ToynBEE told the San Francisco Com- 
monwealth Club that Communism had 
spread into the Western world through 
default: “Communism is a Western criti- 
cism of a Western way of life, taken up 
by a non-Western power and used against 
the West. A more attractive religion than 
Islam ever was, it can inspire real en- 
thusiasm in those who believe’ in it.” 
The Western world can defeat Commu- 
nism, Toynbee added, if it reembraces 
religion and abandons nationalism. 


‘Dear, Sweet Boy’: In reply to “the 
gossips” who named Prince HENRI DE LA 
Tour DAUVERGNE as “the main reason 
why I am seeking a divorce from Prince 
Igor [Troubetzkoy]”, Woolworth heiress. 
BARBARA HuTTON TROUBETZKOY wrote a 
statement for International News Service. 
“I want the whole world to know that 
there is absolutely no truth in the rumors 
... Henri is a very dear friend and I am 
quite devoted to him ... But Henri is 


only 30 years old while I am 37, and I 
still regard him as a kid ... Henri is a 
scion of one of the best families in France 
and is not a phony prince ... I am much 
too old for Henri. He is a dear, sweet boy, 
but I look on him as just that—a boy.” 


*On My Honor .. .” Postmaster General 
Jesse Dona.pson has been flooded with 
letters protesting the new Boy Scout 
commemorative stamp, which shows a 
khaki-uniformed youngster with his left 
hand to his brow. The Boy Scout should 
salute with his right hand, say the letters, 
and he is not giving the proper three- 
fingered Scout salute. Donaldson blandly 
explained that the boy was not saluting, 
just shading his eyes from the sun. 





Keystone 


Sister act: At 5, Yvonne, Emilie, Marie, Cecile, and Annette Dionne loved to sing; at 16 they are still harmonizing 
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Anne of 67 Days: Wearing a white- 
satin christening gown that was made 
more than a century ago for Queen 
Victoria’s children, 67-day-old Princess 
ANNE EvizaBetu ALIcE Louise, daugh- 
ter of the Princess ExizasetH and the 
Duke oF EpinsurGH, was christened by 
the Archbishop of York at a silver and 
gold baptismal font in Buckingham Pal- 
ace, Oct. 21. Prince Philip, on naval duty 
at Malta, flew home for the ceremony. 


Hush-Hush: A Commerce Department 
messenger who entered the agency press- 
room one morning last week to pick up 
handouts for his regular deliveries 
thought he had a case for the FBI. 
Stacked neatly on press tables were piles 
of routine releases stamped “Top Secret.” 
Investigation revealed that practically ev- 
erything in the room, including the tele- 
phone books, had been stamped “Top 
Secret.” Harassed Commerce officials fi- 
nally discovered that it was a prank of 
reporters who had been irritated by an 
overlong wait for a Commerce handout. 


Rugged: Sitting in a rocking chair in 
front of her camp at Bath, Maine, Mrs. 
WaLTER Morse shot good and true and 
brought down a duck that was winging 
over Merrymeeting Bay. Having no re- 
triever, Mrs. Moore plunged into the cold 
water and swam out to get the bird. 


Best Dressed: For “his splendid selec- 
tion of ties and hats,” Gen. Dwicut D. 
EIsENHOWER was named one of the year’s 
best-dressed men by the Fashion Foun- 
dation of America. Tom Murpny, Police 
Commissioner of New York, was praised 
for “leading a trend toward rugged, dur- 
able clothing for mustached men.” 


Heart of the Matter: “We are actors, 
and we go where the acting opportunity 
seems best . . .” Sir LAURENCE OLIVIER 
and Vivien Leicu told Gladwin Hill of 
The New York Times. In Hollywood 
where Olivier is making “Sister Carrie” 
and Miss Leigh, “A Streetcar Named 
Desire,” Sir Laurence said: “After Brit- 
ain’s 1951 Festival of the Arts we may 
undertake another film. But I don’t think 
it will be Shakespeare ... I’ve done a lot 
of comedy on the stage and so has 
Vivien, but not on the screen. I seem to 
be identified with the classics. It’s not 
good for the classics and it’s not good for 
me. I think it’s a good idea to part for 
the time being, while we're still friends.” 


Mortuaries, Te Salutamus: In Los 
Angeles, where undertakers have gone 
far beyond their usual role to run art 
galleries, concerts, parks, and comfort- 
able bus stops, Utter-McKinley Mortu- 
aries this week was distributing almost a 
million copies of an illustrated “Life Pre- 
serving” pamphlet. Its title: “What to Do 
in Case of Atomic Attack.” 
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AUDOGRAPH... 


attends the Paris fashion openings. 


...and carries on at the 


home office, too!” 





says NEIMAN-MARCUS, 
famous fashion leaders 
of Dallas, Texas. 


@ Mr. Stanley Marcus (shown above at the 
1950 fall opening chez Christian Dior, French 
couturier), who travels extensively in the 
interests of his business, says: “I couldn’t get 
along without my Aupocrapn. Reporting the 
Paris opening by AupocrRAPH is an important 
part of my routine!” 


with AUDOGRAPH 


@ Nneiman-marcus in Dallas, Texas, is not only the leading retail store in the great South- 
west—but also boasts of customers throughout the United States and all over the world, 
They pride themselves on fashion alertness, on progressive merchandising—and on 
bien § means of doing business. 

In this, the AupocrapH Electronic Soundwriter plays an important part. It is at the 
elbow of every executive for dictation and telephone recording. AUDOGRAPHS are located 
conveniently throughout the store where buyers may have access to them for dispatching 
written communications while still engaged in their supervisory work. 

The same capacity for stepping up individual and organizational output by AUDOGRAPH 
Soundwriting is available to any type of business—no matter how small or large. For 
full facts concerning this important aid to business, use the attached coupon. You'll be 
miles . . . and money ahead. 

Made by The Gray Manufacturing Company—established 1891—originators of the 
Telephone Pay Station. 


TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH™ REG. U. S, PAT. OFF. 


WS DO DY sm. 








AUDOGRAPH sales 


and service in 180 
2% cities of the 

. S. See your Classi- 
fied Telephone Direc- 
tory — under “Dicta- 
ting Machines.’’ 
Canada: Northern 
Electric Company, 
Ltd., sole authorized 
agents for the Domin- 
Deane: any wee 

orporation (export 
affiliate of Western 
Electric Company) in 
85 foreign countries. 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


Title. ccocccccccccccccccsl®Meoe 
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Global Medicine 


In the green ballroom of the Hotel 
Roosevelt in New York, the World Med- 
ical Association held its fourth General 
Assembly last week. The crystal chande- 
liers shone on rows of tables decked with 
flags bearing the names of the 39 mem- 
ber nations, 28 of which sent representa- 
tives. More than 225 American doctors 
joined the 103 foreign doctor-delegates 
in sessions led by Dr. Elmer L. 
Henderson of Louisville, Ky.. WMA pres- 


MEDICINE 





tively with the World Health Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, a specialized 
agency concerned chiefly with the pre- 
vention and control of disease and sup- 
ported by the various governments. 

At the scientific sessions last week, 
visiting delegates heard the latest ad- 
vances in endocrinology from Dr. Hans 
Selye of the University of Montreal; in 
heart surgery from Dr. Alfred Blalock of 
Johns Hopkins Medical School, and in 
the therapeutic uses of blood and blood 
derivatives from Dr. Louis K. Diamond of 
Boston, medical director of blood banks 


Through IBM earphones, foreign doctors hear worldwide medical news 


ident and also president of the American 
Medical Association. All speeches were 
translated into English, French, Spanish, 
and Italian through earphones connected 
with IBM radios (see cut). 

Because their visas had been frozen 
under the new Internal Security Act, at 
least ten delegates from Austria, Sweden, 
the Netherlands, France, and other coun- 
tries failed to arrive. Russia has never 
been represented in the WMA, but some 
of the Soviet-bloc nations have been. 
However, all but one have withdrawn, 
and that one, Bulgaria, did not send a 
delegate to New York. 

The World Medical Association, which 
was founded in Paris in September 1947 
and supported by doctors, has a seven- 
point program: to promote closer ties 
among medical associations; to maintain 
the honor and protect the interests of the 
profession; to study and report on profes- 
sional problems in the different countries; 
to exchange scientific information; to es- 
tablish relations with other health groups; 
to assist all peoples to obtain the highest 
possible level of health; and to promote 
world peace. The WMA works coopera- 
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for the Red Cross. But it was the general 
sessions on policy and medical ethics that 
drew the standing-room crowds. 

In one meeting, over the bitter protest 
of Israel delegates, the WMA voted 33 
to 3 in favor of admitting into its member- 
ship doctors from West Germany and 
Japan. The two delegates from Israel, 
Drs. S. G. Zondek and Emil Adler, both 
victims of Nazi persecution, objected to 
the admission of German physicians who 
had taken part in “the abhorrent deeds” 
of Nazism, including the “ruthless slaugh- 
ter of 6,000,000 innocent Jews” and 
“inhuman experiments such as forced 
sterilization and vivisection on human 
beings.” But they were ruled down. 

In another spirited session, the WMA 
voted to ask medical groups to condemn 
“the practice of euthanasia (mercy kill- 
ing) under all circumstances.” Euthana- 
sia, they said, was “contrary to the public 
interest and to medical principles, as well 
as to natural and civil rights.” A losing 
fight against this decision was waged by 
Drs. S. G. Sen of India and E. A. Gregg 
of Britain, who said many doctors at some 
time have used drugs to speed the death 


of patients suffering from incurable dis- 
ease. They favored mercy deaths “with 
the consent of the patient and the state to 
bring an end to intolerable suffering.” But 
the delegates from Ireland, France, and 
the United States were strongly opposed. 

Dr. Charles Hill of London, retiring 
president of the association, sent a mes- 
sage expressing dissatisfaction of the pro- 
fession with the National Health Service 
“which dominates the medical scene in 
Britain.” When it becomes clear that there 
is no prospect of a satisfactory settlement, 
Hill said, “preparations should be made 
for the withdrawal of the general prac- 
titioner, who is losing both practice and 
prestige, from the Health Service.” 

The WMA adopted a resolution ex- 
pressing disapproval of attempts “by var- 
ious governments to control the traditional 
freedom of science by dictating judg- 
ments on such biological and medical 
questions as genetics, anthropology, and 
even physiology, in order to make them 
serve political ends.” At the same time, 
the assembly voted to delete references 
to Soviet Russia and Nazi Germany as 
governments in question. 

Dr. Dag Knutson of Djursholm, Swe- 
den, was chosen WMA president-elect. 
He will take office at the fifth General 
Assembly in Stockholm in October 1951. 


For Fewer Unfit 


To prevent the transmission of insanity, 
mental deficiency, and other hereditary 
diseases, 1,500 men and women in the 
United States were sterilized in 1949 at 
state or county expense. 

This is an increase of 164 over the pre- 
ceding year, according to figures com- 
piled by Birthright, Inc., of Princeton, 
N.J. (Newsweek, Nov. 28, 1949). The 
largest number was reported by Cali- 
fornia with 381 sterilizations, followed by 
Virginia, 295; North Carolina, 241; Geor- 
gia, 167; and Iowa, 165. Almost all of 
these operations (98 per cent) were 
known to have been voluntary. 

What sterilization can accomplish in 
preventing mental deficiency is shown by 
a special study made in New Hampshire. 
From the pre-operative birth rates of the 
mentally deficient sterilized in that state 
and the proportion of their children who 
were mentally deficient, it is estimated 
that each 100 female sterilizations and 
each 200 male sterilizations of the unfit 
would prevent the birth of 90 feeble- 
minded children. By applying these rates 
to the number of mentally deficient peo- 
ple sterilized since 1927, when compul- 
sory sterilization laws went into effect, 
eugenics experts figure that these opera- 
tions have prevented the birth of 19,130 
mentally deficient children. 

The main objection to permanent ster- 
ilization is the fear on the part of the 
patient that it will affect his sex life. 
This is not true, reports Dr. Clarence 
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SEASONAL 


YOU CAN GET A COLOR ENLARGEMENT OF THIS ILLUSTRATION BY WRITING NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL, COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON. 


CHANGES AND THE FUTURE OF YOUR BUSINESS 


There’s a reminder to all executives in the 
dramatic color changes that herald each new 
season. A reminder that all things — families, 
people, businesses — constantly change, particu- 
larly in times of national stress. Some changes 
are severe. The unexpected death of a partner or 
key man, for instance, may mean serious losses, 
Or in some cases liquidation of a going concern. 


There is a way, however, to cushion the eco- 
nomic shock of this kind of change. It is New 
England Mutual’s Business StaBiLizaTION PLAN, 
which the company has developed, and which 
fits partnerships, corporations and sole proprietor- 


TRADITIONAL STRENGTH 


ships. It can prevent forced liquidations or un- 
desired reorganizations. It can also predetermine 
by contract the terms of purchase and sale of a 
business, and peg its valuation for estate tax 
purposes. 

These are some of the ways in which New 
England Mutual’s Business STaBiLizATION PLAN 
can go to work for you. One of our Advanced 
Underwriters — widely experienced and compre- 
hensively trained specialists — can give you de- 
tailed information. A call to our nearest General 
Agency, or a note to the company in Boston, 
involves no obligation whatever. 


Through the crises, wars, epidemics The N EW E NGLAN D M UTUAL 


and depressions of more than a 
century, New England Mutual has 
faithfully carried out its liberal 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 


policy guarantees to all policyholders. FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA—1835 
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e ‘“‘Zerex’’* is non-evaporating anti-freeze 
. . . one shot in a properly operating 
cooling system gives you winter-long 
protection against freeze-ups. 


e Du Pont has put a chemical rust-inhibi- 
tor in “‘Zerex’’ to protect your motor 
against rust and corrosion . . . because it 
stays in solution, it can’t clog radiators. 


e Remember, anti-freeze is a product of 
chemistry. From Du Pont, leader in 
chemical research, you expect the finest 


anti-freeze. And you get it in ‘‘Zerex’’! 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE DEALER WHO DISPLAYS THIS 
EMBLEM offers you a special winter 
service. Make a date with him early for 
anti-freeze and for a thorough cooling 
system check-up before the anti-freeze 
rush jams his driveway. 


Cooling 
System 
Specialists 





Here's “Y 4he new tavorite in 
permanent-type anti-tyeeze 


> i$ DuPont ZEREX™ 






$950 


Made by 
the makers of 
Du Pont ‘‘Zerone’’* 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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J. Gamble of Boston in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association. Dr. 


Gamble bases his claims on a survey con-> 


ducted at Winston-Salem, N.C., of 50 
mentally normal men who had undergone 
vasectomies (cutting and tying off of 
both sperm ducts). Of these, 36 had no 
decrease in sex interest, nine had an in- 
crease. Average time lost from work was 
less than one day. Forty-seven of the 50 
men (and, as quoted by their husbands, 
all of the wives) were satisfied with the 
operation and “would do it again.” 


Plague Warning 


Between July 1949 and July 1950, five 
cases of plague occurred in the state of 
New Mexico. During the same period, 
eight suspected cases of this, the dread 
Black Death of medieval days, were seen 
in California, Montana, New Mexico, 
Nevada, Texas, and Utah. 

Because of this incidence, small but 
considerably above that of any previous 
modern American plague outbreak, Dr. 
Vernon B. Link of San Francisco has 
issued a “potent warning” to doctors in 
Western States to suspect plague in any 
case where there is swelling of the lymph 
nodes of the groin or armpit areas. These 
symptoms, together with chills, fever, 
and severe prostration, usually mark the 
onset of the disease. 

Streptomycin and sulfadiazine are the 
drugs of choice and should be started 
immediately, “even when only a possi- 
bility exists that the disease. is plague,” 
Dr. Link reported. In one case, use of 
the two drugs “produced an immediate, 
dramatic lifesaving effect with a mori- 
bund patient who most certainly would 
have died without such treatment.” Pen- 
icillin “has no value whatsoever in 
plague,” Link also warned. In two recent 
cases in which penicillin was the only 
drug given, both patients died. 

The cases discussed. by Dr. Link were 
the bubonic type, believed to be con- 
tracted from fleas of rats, squirrels, or 
other animals. But he warns that a case of 
pneumonic plague, in which person-to- 
person infection from bacilli sprayed into 
the air by coughing is common, may de- 
velop at any time. This could give rise to 
an epidemic, harder to control than bu- 
bonic plague, caused by actual contact 
with infected rodents. 


Medical Notes 


PAs an “easy and practical” emergency 
treatment for shock, following atom-bomb 
attack, the United States Public Health 
Service recommends a salt solution (one 
level teaspoon of table salt and one half 
teaspoon of baking soda in a quart of 
water) taken by mouth. “In a vast major- 
ity of cases,” USPHS authorities claim, 
it will be “as effective as blood plasma 
for shock from serious burns and other 
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injuries.” But the new treatment, Sur- 
geon General Leonard A. Scheele warns, 
will in no sense decrease the need for 
whole blood and plasma in shock. 

>A new mobile laboratory, which will 
process human blood for medical uses by 
a new, fast technique, has been devel- 
oped for use by the National Blood 
Program. The “blood factory on wheels,” 
first demonstrated by Dr. Edwin J. Cohn, 
blood expert of Harvard University (see 
cut), will separate, by special centrifuge, 
freshly donated blood into red cells, 





Cohn draws fresh blood 


white cells, platelets, and nine essential 
plasma fractions. These lifesaving blood 
components may be used on the spot in 
emergencies, or stockpiled by refrigera- 
tion for future use. 

>Cortisone, the hormone drug that gives 
miraculous relief in rheumatoid arthritis, 
can now be taken in pill or capsule form 
by mouth with the same effectiveness as 
by needle injection. This development, 
reported by Dr. Richard H. Freyberg 
and his associates at Cornell University 
Medical College and the Hospital for 
Special Surgery, New York, is significant 
in that it means chronically ill patients 
who require cortisone regularly, can now 
avoid the troublesome daily needle. At 
the same time, the doctors emphasized, 
“abuse of tablets of such a potent hor- 
mone must be avoided.” 

>Emulsions of purified coconut oil, suit- 
able for injection directly into the blood 
stream, are recommended by Dr. Robert 
P. Geyer of the Department of Nutrition, 
Harvard School of Public Health, as a 
potent source of calories for hospital 
patients unable to consume enough food 
to furnish needed energy. He cited cases 
in which cancer and kidney-disease pa- 
tients, who either lacked appetite or 
were unable to swallow food or absorb 
it, received such treatment. 
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HOW TO BUY A TOOTHBRUSH 


Most dental authorities agree that the 
right brush, properly used, is far more 
important than your dentifrice. Use 
these recommendations as a check list: 


SIZE OF HEAD — The 
brushing surface 
should be approxi- 
mately equal to the 
width of three adjacent 
teeth...1 to 144 inches 
in grown-ups .. . % to 1 inch long in 
children. A longer head may miss crev- 
ices. A shorter head makes brushing 
tedious. 


TRIM OF BRISTLES — For maximum 
contact the trim should be straight. 
Obviously a curve that 

UT fits one side of the 

h teeth cannot fit the 
other. Even tufts help 
you to exert even pres- 
sure on teeth and gums 
... more efficient in 
reaching crevices from 
both sides of the teeth. 





TYPE OF BRISTLES — The synthetic 
bristles in most brushes outlast natural 
bristles. For example, Squibb natural 
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fication set forth in wrt 33, No. 5, Page 297 


bristles, although treated for up to 6 
times longer life, cannot outlive the 
Synton bristles in Squibb brushes, 
Some dentists prefer natural bristles. 
Ask yours. 


NUMBER OF ROWS — The most popu- 
lar brushes are made with 3 rows of 
bristles. Some dentists 

now prefer 2 rows. Most 

brands are made both 

ways. If you switch from 

3 to 2, ask your dentist 

how to use the narrow 

head for best results. 


BRAND — There are many excellent 
brushes. The Squibb Angle Brush, for 
one, meets all these requirements. It 
alone combines these features: 


A narrow shank to permit 
\ “i, proper alignment on the 
RAS! gum line on inside 
: surfaces. 
The “Squibb 
Angle,” like 
the bend in 
a dentist’s 
mirror, to help you 
reach hard-to-get-at 
places. 
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The Big Fight 


In the first few days after the Federal 
Communications Commission gave the 
nod to CBS’s color television system 
(Newsweek, Oct. 23), the industry 
made loud and confused sounds. Last 
week came action. 

In Chicago the lawyers of the Radio 
Corp. of America went to court to try to 
turn back the FCC decision.* RCA’s in- 
terest was that of CBS’s chief competitor 
in the development of a TV color tech- 
nique and, through its wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, NBC, a rival telecaster. Barring 
no holds, RCA said that an FCC engineer 
named E.W. Chapin had “invented a 
device usable only in the CBS system 
and applied for a patent thereon.” 

The FCC replied that it would “vigor- 
ously oppose” RCA’s suit and denied that 
Chapin and his invention had—or could 
have—affected its decision. 

CBS proceeded with plans to start reg- 
ular color telecasts on Nov. 20. The net- 
work said it would start public 
demonstrations of its system this week. 
Meantime, S. W. Gross, president of the 
Tele-Tone Radio Corp., announced plans 
to make a color unit. Designed to pick up 
only CBS colorcasts, the unit is made to 
plug into most present black-and-white 
sets, has a picture ranging up to 15 inches 
in size, and costs about $100. By the end 
of the week six other small manufacturers, 


*The Pilot Radio Corp. had planned to file for an 

injunction in a New York court, but withdrew its 
plans as a duplication of the RCA action and joined 
the Chicago suit. 





Gross: Color atop monochrome 
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including Earl (Madman) Muntz, had 
followed Tele-Tone’s lead. No one, how- 
ever, was promising any of these color 
units to be on sale before Jan. 1 except 
Muntz, who hopes to have his on the 
market by Christmas. Among the big 
manufacturers, Philco agreed last week to 
supply Philco buyers with adapters and 
converters if there was a demand. 
Counterattack: While CBS planned 
vigorously to promote color TV, the 
Radio-Television Manufacturers Associ- 
ation opened a million-dollar war chest 
to fight against color. In a pep talk to 
New York distributors, an RTMA exec- 
utive even declared that the “dilemma” 
could be turned to “advantage.” “An 
all-out attack on the color problem,” he 
said, “can and should result in the biggest 
sales season we have ever enjoyed in 


the next two months.” On Sunday night: 


Robert C. Sprague, RTMA president, 
took a CBS mike to reply to CBS 
President Frank Stanton’s week-old sug- 
gestion that the public refrain from pur- 
chasing TV sets of any kind for six months 
or so. Sprague’s theme was that of buying 
now. Eventually there would be a color 
system that wouldn’t compromise present 
monochrome operation, he said. The 
buyer could choose between black and 
white or more expensive color reception. 

Rep. Robert Crosser, chairman of the 
House Interstate Commerce Committee, 
indicated that he would bring the dispute 
up for investigation when Congress recon- 
venes. Sen. Edwin Johnson of the similar 
Senate committee, and a longtime advo- 
cate of color TV now, accused the set 
makers of a “sitdown strike.” He urged 
the manufacturers to “put their heads 
together to develop a color system more 
to their liking.” 

Despite the color confusion, the new 
Federal regulation that requires a 25 per 
cent down payment on sets, the promise 
of only twenty hours a week of color from 
CBS alone—despite all sorts of warning— 
the public was continuing to buy sets at 
a rate that has boosted sales over the 
$1,000,000,000 mark this year. 


The Swanson Creation 


Gloria Swanson, the Movie Star who 
zoomed back into fame and money via 
“Sunset Boulevard” (NEwswEEK, June 
26), sailed for Europe last week. She 
was accompanied by stacks of bon voyage 
gifts, a suiteful of luggage, her daughter, 
Michelle Farmer—and a radio man 
named Ed Hanscom. For Miss Swanson 
is set to begin as a Radio Star on Oct. 30. 
It will all be done with recordings. While 
the tiny actress vacations and promotes 
her great comeback movie in London, 
Paris, Rome, and on the Riviera, she 
will, with the help of Hanscom, tape- 
record interviews and her comment and 
observations on where she goes and 
what she sees. Patched up with taped 
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Know the Player: For football 
fans who can’t follow the ball, 
General Electric has a device 
which lets the commentator 
throw a marker on TV screens 
to point out the player. The 
gadget also is handy for tele- 
vised meetings, conventions, etc. 


songs by Johnny Thompson, the recorded 
Gloria Swanson Show will be broadcast 
by WOR in New York (Monday-Friday, 
2-2:30 p.m. EST) and whatever other 
stations. choose to buy it. 

Miss Swanson liked the idea of radio. 
“I’m a working woman,” she said. “I have 
to work. I love everything that’s creative.” 
For being creative on the air Miss 
Swanson starts off at $1,000 a week—an 
ante that can go up to $10,000 weekly 
if enough stations buy her show. 


Preview 


For the week of Oct. 26-Nov. 1. Times 
are EST and subject to change: 


Radio 


Meet Frank Sinatra (CBS, Sunday, 5- 
6 p.m.). Premiére. 

The Quick and the Dead (NBC, Sun- 
day, 6-7:30 p.m.). A rebroadcast of the 
story of the atom. 

The Telephone Hour (NBC, Monday, 
9-9:30 p.m.). Jascha Heifetz, violinist. 

Lux Radio Theater (CBS, Monday, 9- 
10 p.m.). Barbara Stanwyck and Fred 
MacMurray in “Double Indemnity.” 


Television 


Pulitzer Prize Playhouse (ABC, Fri- 
day, 9-10 p.m.). Helen Hayes in “The 
Late Christopher Bean.” 

Magnavox Theater (CBS, Friday 9-10 
p.m.). Victor Moore in “Lightnin’.” 

The Comedy Hour (NBC, Sunday, 
8-9 p.m.). Bobby Clark and Gussie 
Moran. 

Toast of the Town (CBS, Sunday 8-9 
p.m.). Margaret Truman’s TV debut as 
an artist. 

Four Star Review (NBC, Wednesday, 
8-9 p.m.). Jimmy Durante’s debut. 
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Mallory Mercury Batteries are 
produced as single cells and in 
a variety of multi-cell packs 
for use as component parts in 
products requiring compact 
battery power. 


New home fire protection 
is made practical by 


Mallory Mercury Battery 





M NY a household has suffered loss of life or devastating: damage from fire 








that raged out of control before the sleeping victims were aware of their 
danger. Now an effective home fire alarm has been made practical by the same 
Mallory Mercury Battery which has proved so dependable in hearing aids and 
portable radio equipment. 





Activated by tiny heat detection units throughout the house, the Mallory Battery 
powers a centrally located alarm bell. Because of its remarkably long “shelf life”, 
this mercury type battery remains on the job as long as three years—more than 
twice as long as other types. 


The unusual characteristics of the Mallory Battery suggest a wide variety of useful 
applications. In addition to its long life and high power capacity in relation to its 
small size and weight, this revolutionary battery offers constant discharge and no- 
load voltage ... resistance to impact, acceleration and extremes of pressure, tem- 
perature and humidity. 


The Mercury Battery is but one of many contributions to higher living standards 
arising from creative Mallory engineering. If technical skill and precision workman- 
ship in electrochemistry, electronics or metallurgy may be employed to make your 
product better or at lower cost... it will pay you to consult with Mallory. A wide 
range of products and a unique combination of research, engineering and production 
facilities are at your service. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 




























































































WHEN AIR WEIGHS MORE THAN WATER. 
Although water weighs about 1000 times as 
much as air, when it turns to vapor it weighs 
“less than air. Want proof? Drop us a line. 





MOPPING UP OPERATION! Troublesome 
water never gets through the air lines when 
compressors are equipped with Air-Maze 
pipeline filters. A special whirling action 
traps the water and a cleanable, all-metal 
filter unit stops dirt and rust, too. 

















STOP THAT RACKET! Air-Maze in-line silencers 
boost employee efficiency by greatly reducing 
air intake noise from Diesel engines. Also 
available in combination with oil bath and 
oil-wetted air filters. 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE engines, 
compressors, air-conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids... 
the chances are there is.an Air-Maze filter 
engineered to serve you better. Representa- 
tives in all principal cities, or write Air- Maze 
Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


“MAZE 


The Filter Engineers 
AIR FILTERS LIQUID FILTERS 















SILENCERS OIL SEPARATORS. 
SPARK ARRESTERS GREASE FILTERS 
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Preventing Delinquency 


One sociological theory, reminiscent 
of the Calvinist concept of original sin, 
maintains that a human being is born a 
criminal—in other words, entirely lacking 
in social adjustment. 

Between the ages of 4 and 6, civilizing 
influences begin to: blunt childish ruth- 
lessness. And by puberty, if ever, instinc- 
drives have been transformed to 
socially acceptable striving. The obvious 


‘ 











The two groups were matched care- 
fully as to age, intelligence, national an- 
cestry, and type of residential area. 

Each boy spent at least three and a 
half hours with the investigators, under- 
going a physital check, a psychiatric 
interview, and psychological examina- 
tions which included the Rorschach ink- 
blot test. In addition, social workers 
interviewed members of each boy’s fam- 
ily, his teachers, and other social workers 
who had had contact with ‘the boy or his 
family. Other members of the Glueck 
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Eleanor and Sheldon Glueck found out what makes some boys bad 


corollary is that juvenile . delinquency 
must be combated early in life, prefer- 
ably about the time a child enters school. 

Last week Sheldon and _ Eleanor 
Glueck, noted Harvard Law School hus- 
band-and-wife criminology team, came 
out with a new book, “Unraveling Juven- 
ile Delinquency.”* .In it they report 
results of a ten-year study of the causes 
of youthful criminality. “ Hearteningly, 
they conclude that delinquency can be 
diagnosed in the seedling stage and 
nipped in the bud. 

Aided by 33 sociologists, anthropolo- 
gists, psychologists, psychiatrists, statis- 
ticians, and clerks, the Gluecks surveyed 
1,000 boys, aged 11 to 17, selected 
from Boston and its environs. Half the 
subjects had police records. The other 
500 were classed as nondelinquents, al- 
though they were no plaster saints, A 
fourth of the innocents had “misbehaved 
to the extent, for example, of smoking in 
their early years (22.8 per cent), or 
hopping trucks (23.8 per cent), or once 
or twice ‘swiping’ much-desired articles 
from the counters of a 5-and-10-cent 
store (24.5 per cent).” 





*399 pages. The Commonwealth Fund. $5. 
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staff thumbed through birth and school 
records and juvenile-court reports. 

When the information had been gath- 
ered, the Gluecks took over the task of 
assembling and analyzing it. They found 
that three factors were prevalent among 
their 500 delinquents: 

The boys generally had poor family 
relations. Theit fathers were needlessly 
harsh. or completely lax in maintaining 
discipline, seldom firm but kindly. They 
received little parental love. 

They clashed with other people; were 
highly assertive, defiant, suspicious, de- 
structive, and impulsive. 

»They had turbulent personalities, were 
adventurous, extroverted, suggestible, 
stubborn, and emotionally unstable. 

The-study also indicated that some 
factors, previously thought important, ac- 
tually mean little or nothing. Among 
these are: age of parents at time of 
marriage; difference in parents’ ages; 
drunkenness or extreme poverty in fa- 
ther’s family; size of household; and rent 
paid by parents. 

Detecting delinquency in its earliest 
stages is a job for specialists. It cannot 
be done, the Gluecks admit, by any sim- 
ple, easily interpreted pencil-and-paper 
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~ | KEEPING THINGS MOVING—DOWN ON THE FARM 


nd a There are hundreds of products made by US. Rubber 
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, TODAY'S FARMER DEPENDS more and more on 
mechanization. The many machines he must handle 
can now be easily fueled from either barrel or tank by 
a new lightweight, high-strength hose— U. S. Rainbow 
Farm Fuel Dispensing Hose. 
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 de- NOTE EXTRA FLEXIBILITY and ease of handling provided by this “U. S."" MAKES FARM POWER V-Belts with the strength and flexi- 
new hose. It has an oil-resistant neoprene tube, a rayon braid bility required for higher speeds, smaller pulleys, and greater 
were carcass, built-in static wire and abrasion-resistant cover. Sizes shock loads. In the general run of power transmission jobs 
stible, %’ to 1” inner diameter, in either specified cut lengths or around the farm, “U. S.’”’ V-Belts are keeping things moving, 
random factory lengths. speeding things up, aiding the farmer in his busy workday. 
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ne of and farm purposes. And “U. S.” is constantly developing new 
ages; ways of serving the farmer, of making his life and the life of 
in fa- his family more pleasant, more healthy, more profitable. 
1 rent “U. S.” products are on sale at feed stores, co-operatives, 
; and hardware dealers. 
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FAMOUS AMERICAN HOMES 


Phe 


RROWHEAD.... HOME 0 


HERMAN MELVILLE 


“A fine old farmhouse . . . dipped to the eaves 
in foliage, surrounded by mountains, old 
woods and Indian pools” — that was Herman 
Melville’s description of Arrowhead where he 
wrote “Moby Dick, or the White Whale,” his 
major claim to immortality. 

Melville’s own life reads like fiction. After a poverty-stricken childhood 
he shipped as cabin boy and later cruised the Pacific on a whaler. Because 
of the captain’s cruelty, he jumped ship in the Marquesas and lived among 
friendly cannibals who made him a god. Then he worked in Tahiti and spent 
a year aboard a frigate. 

Melville’s novels of the sea, written on his return to this country, brought 
him immediate fame. He married Elizabeth Shaw and in 1850 bought a farm 
near Pittsfield, Massachusetts, named Arrowhead in memory of his whaling 
days. The home, built in 1780, is now privately owned. 

Though modern critics have hailed 
“Moby Dick” as “a great prose epic that 
has no equal in American literature,” it 
was not popular upon its publication in 
1851. Thereafter, Melville lived a life of 
comparative obscurity at Arrowhead and 
later in New York. Yet ironically, an Eng- 
lish critic wrote that he had vainly sought 
in America for Herman Melville, “the one 
great writer fit to stand shoulder to shoul- 
der with Whitman on that continent.” 
And after his death the New York Times 
commented that the teller of tales of the 
South Seas had died an absolutely for- 
gotten man. 

That was the epitaph of Herman Mel- 
ville, acclaimed by many today as Amer- 
ica’s most original author. 








The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 


There is a competent Home Ww TH E H O M E w 
representative in your foe ' 
community to serve your HECHCe 
insurance needs Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N. Y. 
FIRE * AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1950, The Home Insurance Company 
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test. Nevertheless, they say: “We can 
derive comfort from the fact that in de- 
linquency we are dealing not with pre- 
destination, but with destination. And 
probably destination can often be modi- 
fied by intelligent early intervention.” 





Cost of Suicide 


Last February Dr. Leo Szilard sug- 
gested that a hydrogen bomb could be 
rigged so as to destroy the whole human 
race in a torrent of radioactive dust (see 
cut). Other atomic scientists, including 
Dr. Albert Einstein, were swift, to agree 
with the noted Hungarian-born physicist 
that such a weapon was theoretically 
possible. But, some asked, was it tech- 
nically feasible? 

Last week an authoritative answer was 
published in The Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists. The article had been assigned 
to Dr. James R. Arnold, brilliant, boyish 
(aged 27) physicist of the University of 
Chicago’s Institute for Nuclear Studies. 

Arnold started out, slide rule in hand, 
to demolish Szilard’s arguments. But he 
finished by agreeing on many points. 

The weapon would have to be enor- 
mous, perhaps two and a half times as 
heavy as the battleship Missouri, Arnold 
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Newsweek—Bens! 
How a hydrogen bomb might be 
rigged to wipe out life on earth 
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Arnold evaluated the dust bomb 


calculated. And the explosive charge of 
heavy hydrogen would alone cost a min- 
imum of $2,000,000,000 (the budget of 
the entire Manhattan project), while the 
price might run twenty times as high, 
depending on the efficiency of the bomb. 

The cobalt shell would weigh from 
10,000 to 100,000 tons, compared with 
the 2,500 tons of cobalt consumed in the 
United States in 1948 at a cost averaging 
about $1.60 per pound. 

There is still considerable doubt that a 
hydrogen. bomb can be detonated. 
Atomic Energy Commission member 
Sumner Pike has rated the H-bomb “be- 
tween possible and probable.” 

Granting that the new dust bomb could 
be built and exploded, Arnold doubts 
that the slowly settling cloud of radio- 
activity distributed by the winds would 
strew lethal contamination on every cor- 
ner of the earth. 

“All in all, then, the human race is in 
no immediate danger,” he concludes, 
modifying his rather fragile optimism 
with: “It is possible, however, that the 
vast majority of the race can be killed off 
in this way, although a full-scale effort 
by a major country over many years 
would be required.” 

Perhaps the most hopeful aspect is 
that Arnold and Szilard agree it seems 
extremely difficult to confine the lethal 
range of a hydrogen-cobalt bomb, even 
to a single continent. Those who would 
use the weapon for murder must be 
willing to accept suicide in the bargain. 


Monster Search 


Eleven Danish scientists sailed from 
Plymouth, England, last week on a fishing 
jaunt. Their hoped-for catch: sea mon- 
sters. Led by Dr. Anton Braun, science 
director of Copenhagen University, they 
plan to spend two years dragging the 
seas down to depths of 34,000 feet. Co- 
incident with their departure, a new 
“sighting” of Scotland’s elusive Loch Ness 
monster was reported. It was described 
as 25 to 30 feet long, snaky-necked, 
olive and brown colored, and pop-eyed. 
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Lumbermen cut down travel time 
by 75%; get more done— with Beechcrafts 


Here are some of the leading lumber firms and mills using company- 
owned Beechcrafts: 





Angelina County Lumber Company 

Capitol Wood Works 

L. J. Carr & Co. 

Cheney Lumber Co. 

Dunham-Pugh Company, Inc. 

Dwyer Lumber Co. 

Frederick-Mills Lumber Co. 

Graham Lumber Company 

Greene Bros. Lumber Co., Inc. 

T. I. Harrison Lumber Co. 

Harrison-Shope Lumber Co. 

Hill Lumber Co. Welborn Lumber Company 

David M. Lea & Company Inc. Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
Woodward Lumber Co. 


Louis E. Legg Lumber Co. 
Rock Island Lumber Company 
The F. C. Russell Company 
Sacramento Box & Lbr. Co. 
Schoffer Lumber Co. 

Scotch Lumber Co. 

Setzer Forest Products, Inc. 
Shasta Forests Co. 

Southern Naval Stores Division 
Union Lumber Company 
Waynesboro Veneer Company 


You set your own travel pattern, take advantage of distant oppor- 
tunities, widen your sales territory — when you put a Beechcraft to 
work for your company. That’s why you find these unsurpassed 
planes serving every kind of American business. 


e If you and your key men travel for business, 
you owe it to yourself to find out how Beech- 
craft transportation can serve you profitably. 
Get the facts from your nearest Beechcraft 
distributor, or write Beech Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


can echcraft 


DAES er 25 


MODEL 18 BONANZA 





TWIN-BONANZA 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUS/NESS 
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Lewis to Page One 


For two years, while William Randolph 
Hearst sat tight on one of his hottest 
stories, a young Washington reporter for 
Hearst’s old Universal Service kept get- 
ting madder. Finally he got permission 
from the Chief to release his 398-page 
report on debatable airmail contracts to 
a Senate committee. That was in 1933. 
A few years later the reporter quit Hearst 
to try public-relations work and ‘radio 
news commentating. 

Last week Fulton Lewis Jr.* was back 
at work for his old boss; writing a daily 
column for King Features Syndicate. On 
radio his magnificently voiced exposures 
(such as finagling on the Alcan Highway, 
fumbling of synthetic-rubber production) 
had brought him an estimated 12,500,000 
listeners nightly along the 570-station 
chain of the Mutual Broadcasting System. 
Radio had also brought him a yearly in- 
come of $250,000, about half of which 
he puts back into reportorial expenses 
that include an eight-person staff to help 
with his radio digging. Travel expenses 
alone have gone as high as $12,000 on 
a single story. 

For his column Lewis will get along 





Acme 
Lewis was back where he started 


with one full-time legman, Edward K. 
Nellor, a specialist on Communism who 
left the Washington bureau of Look Mag- 
azine to go with Lewis. As in the case of 
his continuing broadcasts, however, the 
actual copy for the column will come— 
three to four days before publication— 
from Lewis's own typewriter which usu- 
ally clatters either in his office in Wash- 
ington or at his Maryland farm, Placid 
Harbor, 65 miles from the capital. 
When Lewis pecked out his first col- 
umn last week, some 60 papers had al- 


*Senior was a prosperous Washington attorney. 
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ready signed up for it. King Features 
executives said “we think it’s a record.” 
In Hearst’s New York Journal-American, 
Lewis got columns one and two on page 
one to tell his new audience what to 
expect: “There must be the old- 
fashioned police-reporter technique 

to bring into daylight those facts that 
politicians in power do not want the pub- 
lic to know. Which is for me. I never did 
grow up from being a _ police-reporter. 
That’s what this column is going to be.” 
By the end of the week, in an easygoing 
style quite like his broadcasts, Lewis was 
keeping his promise. His police beat had 
turned up such items as an espionage 
leak at the White House and the man- 
ner in which big businessmen may be 
enticed into trade with Red China. 


St. Pete Purchase 


Back in America after a one-year tour 
as chief United States public-affairs offi- 
cer in Germany, Ralph Nicholson was 
eager to pick up where he left off in his 
full-time profession, newspapering. Just 
before going to Germany he had sold his 
New Orleans Item, after nearly doubling 
its income and circulation. He still owned 
part of The Tampa (Fla.) Times, whose 
business affairs he directs, but he wanted 
something more at which to try his 
shrewd editorial hand. Last week he got 
it. For a price guessed to be about 

700,000, Nicholson bought another 
Florida paper, The St. Petersburg In- 
dependent, a 42-year-old daily that sup- 
posedly grosses $800,000 a year on a 
circulation of about 25,000. 

Nicholson had had his eye on the St. 
Pete area for some time. Its resort and 
business potentialities looked good to him. 
The competition was also a challenge. 
The Times, only other daily in town, has 
just about twice the circulation of The 
Independent. If Nicholson could handle 
his new paper the way he had The Item, 
that lead mightn’t last long. 


Hand Over the Border 


In the damp, night-time silence of a 
park outside Windsor, Ont., a stocky, 50- 
year-old reporter waited in his car anx- 
iously while a stranger checked for hid- 
den recording devices. Satisfied, the 
stranger told Ed Brand all he knew about 
Windsor’s vice and the police shielding 
it. Night after night, other informants 
came to Brand’s car. Soon he had a 
bulging book of incriminating notes to 
take back to his desk across the border at 
The Detroit Times. For almost five 
months, Brand plugged away at the 
angles of the story he had got onto. 

This week a tough, newly appointed 
Windsor police commission was ready to 
lop heads high and low. The Windsor 
story had erupted all over the province 
of Ontario. It was good, but minor, read- 


— 


ing in Detroit too. The Times, whose man 
had forced the issue by going directly to 
the Prime Minister with his information, 
was just running the story straight, on 
back pages, last week. Ed Brand’s pain- 
staking part in it wasn’t publicized at all 
for two unusual reasons. First, the after- 
noon, Hearst-owned Times had _ been 
beaten to the punch on the Windsor 
story by a morning rival, The Free Press, 
part of the John S. Knight chain. A three- 
part exposure series in The Free Press 
had started, but failed to effect, a Wind- 
sor house cleaning while Brand was first 





Brand: A neighbor was in trouble 


working. on the story. He was deep 
enough into it, however, for The Times 
to realize that it had a province-rocking 
scandal on their hands; much more potent 
than The Free Press’s relatively mild 
revelation that gambling houses were 
flourishing across the Detroit River. That 
led to reason No. 2. The Times’s editors 
decided that an American paper had no 
business blaring so loudly into the local 
affairs of another country. Brand’s infor- 
mation and labor, a good-neighbor gift, 
was kept a relatively anonymous one. 

Only in The Toronto Globe and Mail 
did Brand and The Times get full credit. 
It was through The Globe, with its 
powerful provincial influence, that Brand 
had passed on his information. And a 
Globe reporter, Ken MacTaggart, had 
helped Brand bring witnesses across the 
Ambassador Bridge to see provincial 
policemen at the Book-Cadillac Hotel in 
Detroit, away from the alerted eyes of 
Windsor’s underworld. Ordinarily that 
stunt alone would have rated stateside 
banners. But The Times had stuck to its 
two good reasons. 


Battle of Wake Island 


All week long tempers had seemed a 
bit shorter than usual in the White House 
pressroom. There was sharp.talk about 
the hectic coverage of the Wake Island 
conference (see page 17). The trip had 
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been hurried. Communications facilities 
hadn’t been as elaborate-as some of the 
nineteen correspondents who went along 
might have wanted. And, for a trip 
supposedly historic, it had produced little 
beyond color stories and quotations from 
the conference’s one communiqué. 

Last week end Washington columnist 
Ruth Montgomery (“D.C. Wash”) picked 
up some of the grumbles and turned 
out a report that made the affair seem 
like a major journalistic hassel. One wire- 
service man, she claimed, had deliber- 
ately tied up a wireless transmitter in 
order to beat his colleagues’ efforts to 
get off the first pooled story from Wake. 
The man she had in mind, but didn’t 
name, was Merriman Smith of the United 
Press, dean of the White House press- 
room. Actually, Smith had been handling 
communications in a pooled effort for 
the three wire services. When reporters 
from daily papers filed their pooled 
dispatch, Smith filed for the wire services. 

What Ruth Montgomery missed alto- 
gether was one legitimate stunt that 
gave the UP an edge on everyone else 
covering the conference. Perched in the 
wireless station in Honolulu, where the 
pooled messages were first received, a 
UP staffer simply copied the story as it 
came in, went to an open phone, and 
long-distanced it to UP in San Francisco 
in a few seconds. 


Hellbox 


>Like many other dailies, the Communist 
Daily Worker in New York was running 
a football “pick ’em” contest. Last week it 
was paying off to winners, just as it had 
promised it would when the contest be- 
gan and it had explained: “Remember, 
no prizes. Just the fun of competing and 
getting your name in print [and in vari- 
ous files] as a winner or runner-up.” 
>Crowell-Collier’s American Magazine 
added a new spark to its avowed purpose 
of “rekindling faith in the fundamentals 
of Americanism.” Scheduled for its up- 
coming issue: the first of a series of 
eight-page comic-book inserts that will 
tell the stories of famous Americans. 

>In the interbureau codes of other wire 
services, the Associated Press’s textlike 
coverage of the news has earned it nick- 
names like “Grandma,” “Rocks,” and 
“Aloud.” Last week a committee of man- 
aging editors from papers serviced by AP 
showed one reason why. Many AP re- 
ports, they said, were too wordy by as 
much as 12 per cent to 25 per cent. Of 
the 352,648 words sent out by AP during 
one six-day period watched especially by 
the editors then, up to 88,000 words 
could have been edited out judiciously. 
But, in making their report on wordiness, 
the editors piled up an imposing word 
total of their own, some 7,000 in all, more 
than AP devoted to all sports stories dur- 
ing the six-day study period. 
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by Railway 
Express 


(Ed Jordan, Geo. Haiss Manufacturing Co., N. Y. C.) 
(Div. of Pettibone Mulliken Corp.) 





























or how I take a one ton 
load off the 
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“Ed Jordan calls. He’s in a sweat over filling an 
order that calls for some heavy-duty shipping in a 
hurry. Asks me* how he can get a 30 ft., 2,000 Ib. coal 
conveyor from New York to a customer in Greensboro, 

N.C., within 48 hours. Wants to know the Railway Express 
size limit. I'll take any shipment up to the size of an Express car, I answer. 
In fact, the bigger they come the better we like em. And as for speed, I add, 
we give the big stuff the same fast, safe handling as we do the latest in ladies’ 
fashions. Below, you see me giving Ed a receipt and loading the conveyor 
which was delivered right to the door in Greensboro less than 48 hours later.” 





















































































































































For the fast, pil Q i AZ L 
to ship or receive anything— EXPRESS 


ALWAKS ASK  gehetaxte 


THE EXPRESS MAN 


Ask about the new, low quantity commodity 
rates now effective between many points. 

























































*T. E. McSherry, 13 years an Express Man Nation-Wide Rail-Air Service 
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The Crosbys: French without tears 


Married: Wearing an ice-blue satin 
gown buttoned up to the neck, Denise 
DarceL, 23, bosomy French actress, 
and Peter Crossy, 27, a Washington, 
D.C., builder; in New York, Oct. 16. 
Last week Miss Darcel remarked to re- 
porters: “Men who stare at women in 
low-cut gowns are uncultured ... But the 
décolletage should not be too low. It 
should show just a little of the beginning. 
It’s more interesting that way.” 

P Actor Errot Fiynn, 40, “for the third 
and final time,” and Hollywood starlet 
Patrice Wymonre, 22, for the first; at 
Monte Carlo, Monaco, Oct. 23. 


Birthday: Philosopher JoHn Dewey 
celebrated his 91st, Oct. 20, in New 
York, at a party given by his adopted 
children John, 8, and Adrienne, 10, and 
twelve of Adrienne’s classmates at the 
Nightingale-Bamford School. Cutting a 
coffee-ice-cream cake decorated by 
Adrienne, Dewey said he hoped the 
world would soon forget he had birthdays. 


Honored: Henry Gropy, 68, Ambas- 
sador to Iran, was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award, and ANGUS 
Warp, 57, former consul general at 
Mukden, was awarded the Superior 
Service Award, in Washington, Oct. 18, 
by Secretary Dean Acheson for their aid 
in the struggle against Communism. 


Guilty: Davip GrREENGLAss, 28, the for- 
mer Army sergeant indicted last July for 
conspiracy in the Harry Gold espionage 
case, pleaded guilty in New York, Oct. 
18, to passing vital defense information 
to a Russian spy in wartime. 


Died: Within a week four prominent 
Americans passed away. They were 
Pulitzer Prize-winning poet Epna St. 
VINCENT MILLay, 58, in Austerlitz, N. Y., 
Oct. 19; former War Secretary Henry L. 
Stimson, 83, in [iuntington, N. Y., Oct. 
20; jazz singer Au Joxson, 69, in San 
Francisco, Oct. 23; and former Mayor 
Epwarp J. KEe.iy, 74, in Chicago, Oct. 
20 (see page 28). 
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Just load your miniature camera 


with Kodachrome Film — 
and you get this 


[. brilliant screen projection erreur siswes 


finished and mounted as color slides without extra charge 


ning. 


ti 2. gorgeous Kodachrome Prints cee ener...i 


st; at the reasonably priced 3X size shown here, or in larger or smaller sizes 


a captured by a miniature camera loaded 
with Kodachrome Film—gives picture taking new 
life and excitement. It’s easy; use any “miniature” 
with f/6.3 lens or better. You “can’t wait” to see 

and share your pictures! 


Fine equipment for less money... 


And now Kodak has produced an ultramodern 
; miniature camera with f/4.5 Lumenized lens selling 
perior ae ' iy at the remarkably low price of $29.95, including 
t. = ‘hey | , ) Federal Tax. Ask your dealer to show you the 
™ —6hdaRa ae , sensational new Kodak Pony 828 Camera. With it— 
ie » _ and Kodaslide Projector, Model 1A, at $29.50— 
gs | # i _ youre well equipped to start your Kodachrome 
onage . te oe * © career.... Also see the Kodaslide Table Viewer 
, Oct. eee pane — projector, screen, and slide changer combined. 
hation —— : Other Kodak miniatures and projectors, too— 
all fine instruments. 


linent Prices subject to change without notice. 
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ee 4 thee te Se ) “ee, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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| # the club lite of Philadelphia's 


business, civic and social leaders, the 
Union League is a major focal point. 
Newsweeks presence here in the Library 
is symbolic of the high esteem in which 
Newsweek is held wherever people of 


importance and influence congregate. 
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A Cover Girl for Glamour... 
e Yes, you “step out” in style in the big new Ford! 
A Budgeteer tor Thrift | You'll find “Fashion Car” beauty in every detail 


of its coachwork ...in the rich, long-wearing 
fabrics and fittings of its smartly finished interior. 


And that “high fashion” look is matched by the 
"let’s go” response of Ford’s two great engines. 
Take your choice of the famous 100 h. p. V-8, so 
smooth in action that it “whispers while it works“ 
—or its companion in quality, the 95 h. p. Six! 


You'll enjoy the comfort of Ford’s “Mid Ship“ 
Ride, gentled by “Hydra-Coil” front springs and 
"Para-Flex” rear springs! No pitch on the rough 
roads, no sway on the curves! And Ford gives you 
the safety of a heavy-gauge steel ” Lifeguard ” Body! 








“Test Drive th 
est viwe e You who have an eye for thrift will welcome the 
e economy of this rugged beauty! It’s low in first 
big rug yay FORD cost ...low in operating cost ... high in trade-in 


value. It’s America’s big “economy package“! 
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Business Trends 


Discount predictions that the new credit curbs will 
cause a major slump in retail sales. The restrictions 
are much more likely to bring a shift in consumer 
buying from hard to soft goods. Important factors 
buoying retail business: bigger pay envelopes because 
of overtime work; more income per family as women 
return to defense jobs. 


The government has no intention—despite mounting 
criticism—of easing credit curbs. In fact, there’s a good 
chance even tighter regulations will be imposed. 
Now in the “study” stage: limits on charge accounts, 
a hike in bank reserve requirements. 


Meanwhile, banks are caught in the credit squeeze. 
The Federal Reserve Board is urging them to restrict 
lending. Many companies, however, clamor for loans 
so they can build up inventories as insurance against 
shortages and future price boosts. Banks naturally 
don’t want to offend these customers, who are also 
major depositors. 


>The Administration will have a hard time imposing 
effective price ceilings—if and when it decides to act. 
Big reason: the current “split” price market. Some 
firms have contracts with producers at a fixed price; 
others buy at a premium from wholesalers or ware- 
houses. There’s a big spread between the two markets. 
If prices were frozen at the producer level, the 
supply of goods going to wholesalers or warehouses— 
and thence to small producers—would dry up. On the 
other hand, a freeze at the premium level would 
mean a continuance of sky-high prices. 


Imports are another obstacle to a price freeze. If 
ceilings were imposed on U.S. products, those who 
depend on goods from abroad would face hardship 
because of the high prices prevailing in the uncon- 
trolled international market. 


The Administration considers using ECA aid as a 
means of keeping import prices down. The U.S. 
would threaten to trim financial assistance if foreign 
nations didn’t take action to hold their prices in line 
or even cut them. Meanwhile, foreign currencies, 
especially sterling, are strengthening, making U.S. im- 
ports even more expensive. 


Tight controls on the use of copper and zinc are 
due shortly. These will have the most far-reaching 
effect on civilian production of any orders yet issued. 
Mainly because of stockpiling requirements, some 40 
to 50% of the nation’s copper supply is expected to 
be going for military needs within the next few 


The Periscope 


months; thus, civilian use will be cut almost in half. 
A comparable situation éxists for zinc. Curtailments 
will hit manufacturers of all kinds, from automakers 
to trinket manufacturers. 


Meanwhile, the copper shortage is growing steadily 
worse. Producers have notified fabricators that they 
are holding back up to 50% of their output in antici- 
pation of defense orders. Result: inventory accumu- 
lation on the part of both buyers and sellers. 


PBusinessmen who expect a wage ceiling to go hand 
in hand with “selective” price controls may well be 
disappointed. There are two important loopholes in 
the stabilization act: (1) the President is directed to 
prohibit “increases in wages ... which he deems would 
require an increase in the price ceiling or impose 
hardships on sellers.” Thus, the government can decide 
a pay boost wouldn’t necessarily result in a price hike. 
And (2) the President can “make such adjustments 
as he deems necessary to prevent ...hardships or 
inequities” in wages as well as prices. The leeway 
here is obvious. 


Integrated corporations are faced with a distribution 
problem. Many of these firms produce raw materials 
or intermediate products which they supply to their 
fabricating subsidiaries as well as to competing fab- 
ricators. In the present period of shortages, they have 
to decide who should get their output, their sub- 
sidiaries or the competition. Industries up against the 
dilemma include steel, chemicals, and automakers. 


>The government is split on the issue of how hard 
to press antitrust action. The Justice Department 
wants to go ahead with the anti-monopoly drive on 
the theory that more competition will spur war pro- 
duction. Those in the Administration who deal most 
directly with business problems, like the Commerce 
and Defense Departments, oppose trust-busting as 
a hindrance to the defense program. 


Fears of “dislocation” unemployment, due to the 
defense program, are largely unwarranted. There is 
still a big demand for skilled labor of almost all kinds. 
But the relatively slow pace of war production is 
creating hardship for many small firms. These outfits, 
which are not working on military orders, are paying 
high prices for materials in the resale market. Their 
profit margins are being squeezed thin by, the rising 
cost of production. 


Development of the week: It became known that 
the next big civilian “claimant” for steel, after freight 
. cars, will be the petroleum industry. In 1951, the 
industry estimates it will need 11,650,000 tons of the 
critical metal, .a boost of 17% over this year’s bite. 
Major part of the increase will go for natural-gas 
and oil pipelines. 
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Secure. Safeguarded. Stored in a small space for perma- 
nent protection. 


’ ri y That’s the story of your important business records when 
= Burroughs microfilming reduces them to capsule form. 


The price of this security is very low. And the time it 
takes to duplicate records on microfilm is very short. 
Thousands of documents can be recorded on one roll of 
microfilm, in as little as half an hour. 


Call your Burroughs office for complete information 
about “the new dimension of safety” in record keeping. 
You will recognize its importance. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 


Modern microfilm equipment built 
P —~.. Howell, and sold by 
urroughs, is the finest obtain- 
Bell c Howell able. It reflects Bell & Howell's 
MANUFACTURER acknowledged leadership in the 
; field of precision instruments for 

fine photography 
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MOBILIZATION: | 





Quotas, Allocations, Restrictions 


The mobilization program took a firmer 
grip on the nation’s economy last week, 
as Washington continued its slow, steady 
process of allocating production: so much 
for defense; so much for normalcy. 

The latest businessmen to receive an 
invitation to the capital for a talk with 
National Production Authority Boss 
William H. Harrison were twenty rep- 
resentatives of the building industry. 
They were told—during a stormy session 
—that the NPA is getting set to ban or re- 
strict “nonessential” building (race tracks, 
amusement parks, dance halls, etc.) for 
two reasons: (1) because steel, copper, 
and other critical materials must be set 
aside for defense use, and (2) because 
of “a growing feeling that it is unfair to 
curtail construction of new homes and 
at the same time permit construction of 
such facilities as race tracks, etc.” 

Another NPA move last week was the 
issuance of order M-2, designed to cut 
industry’s use of natural rubber by 25 per 
cent in November and by 37 per cent in 
December. The result: more crude rub- 
ber for the national stockpile; more de- 
pendence by industry on the synthetic 
product. At the same time, the NPA re- 
stricted use of all kinds of new rubber to 
about 90,000 tons a month during No- 
vember and December, a quota which 
will bring consumption down to about 84 
per cent of that of September.* 

Reserve: Order M-3, also issued last 
week, concerned a specialty product. 
The NPA directed that the entire supply 
of columbium-bearing stainless steel 
(exceptionally hard metal used in such 
high-temperature items as jet engines) 
be reserved for defense needs. 

One prospective NPA steel move, of 
special significance to small businessmen, 
will be the establishment of monthly al- 
lotments for steel warehouses, similar to 
those now assigned to steel producers, 
for defense “DO” orders. Those who 
purchase from warehouses will then have 
less chance of being “frozen out” when 
attempting to fill their requirements. 

Last week, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. also took a direct hand in seeing 
that defense production needs were met. 
At the RFC’s request, a group of fourteen 
major distillers agreed to convert a good 
part of their whisky-making facilities— 
estimated at between 15 and 20 per cent 
—to the production of industrial alcohol. 
Once rolling, the program will provide 
about 5,000,000 gallons of ethyl alcohol 
a month for the synthetic-rubber in- 
dustry. The public was reassured, how- 





*Both government and industry spokesmen insisted 
the new order won’t lead to a tire shortage. The idea 
of banning the fifth, or spare, tire on new cars has 

n discarded, at least for the time being. 
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ever, that there was no immediate 
prospect of a liquor shortage; present 
stocks of whisky are plentiful. 

Finally, automobile manufacturers re- 
ceived their first hints from NPA as to 
prospects for getting materials to build 
cars next year. Administrator Harrison’s 
opinion: the impact of the defense pro- 
gram should be not too great during the 
first quarter of 1951, but will put a defi- 
nite limit on production during the rest of 
the year. The best estimate from Detroit’s 
automakers: output may drop as much as 
20 per cent by the end of 1951. 


INFLATION: 


Screams and Bruises 


By last week the economic Battle of 
the Half-Century had been fully joined, 
but so far all the casualties had been on 
the wrong side. Inflation, the enemy, 


($1,800), they pointed out, would cost 
$600 down and “prohibitive” monthly 
payments of $90. Fred L. Haller, presi- 
dent of the National Automobile Dealers 
Association, demanded that the Federal 
Reserve Board reconsider its regulation, 
“the most drastic ... ever forced upon a 
free people.” 
>The real-estate industry, reported one 
observer, was “shocked into speechless- 
ness” when the new controls on home 
building were announced (ordering cash 
down payments as high as 50 per cent). 
William Levitt, the big Long Island oper- 
ator, announced he was “drastically re- 
vising” his 1951 plans, Elsewhere, build- 
ers were predicting that the government’s 
aim of cutting home building to a level of 
800,000 units in 1951 would be exceed- 
ed. The new rules, they said, could well 
drag the total down to 500,000. 

>“Bad faith” was charged to the Federal 
Reserve Board by Maury Nee, chairman 
of the Commerce Department’s Retail 
Industry Advisory Committee. He said 
his group had asked the agency for a 
“reasonable experience period” before 
slapping on stiffer controls; the FRB had 





; Los Angeles Examiner 


One Los Angeles businessman’s reaction to the new credit controls 


stood untouched. Meanwhile, behind- 
the-lines skirmishes between anti-inflation 
forces had some elements retiring to bind 
their wounds: 

PAutomobile dealers bitterly charged 
that the tightened credit regulations on 
new and used cars (one-third down, the 
rest in fifteen months) would put them 
out of business. To buy a low-priced car 


indicated that action would be delayed. 
Instead, Nee declared, the new rule was 
announced almost immediately. 

These, then, were the first casualties— 
but as yet, there was no way to calculate 
the exact degree of injury. Spot checks 
failed to reveal any clear cut pattern; 
some stores were “quiet as a morgue,” 
others were strictly business-as-usual. In 
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Steel Drama: Atlas Steels Limited, Welland, Ont., 
recently commissioned Yousuf Karsh, Ottawa 
photographer, to do a series of portraits entitled, 


general, the chief immediate effect of the 
curbs had been_to evoke a new rash of 
arguments over the best means of attack- 
ing the inflation problem. 

One school of thought was typified last 
week by a Harvard Business School pro- 
fessor, Malcolm McNair, who held that 
production was the only effective answer 
to inflation. “Present and proposed con- 
trols are, for the most part, fake controls 
set up for the purposes of political 
window dressing.” 

One way to increase production was 
outlined by Dr. Julius Hirsch, a New York 
consulting economist. Speaking before 
the Boston Conference on Distribution, 
he proposed a boost in the work week 
from 40 to 44 hours (with overtime 
rates), to spur output and increase the 
take-home pay of the average worker. 

Another group of inflation-fighters ad- 
vocated new taxes and tax laws. The 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
favoring a pay-as-you-go defense pro- 
gram, wanted to avoid an “excess-profits 
tax,” as such, in favor of a “corporation 
defense tax,” a flat percentage of each 
company’s income tax. 

Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, a director of the 
National Retail Associations, had another 
idea. All incomes up to June 25 (the 
start of the Korean war) should be taxed 
as usual, but “the increases since that 
date ... which might be described solely 
as a result of an ‘act of Stalin,’ should be 
collected by the government.” 

Last week, the “all-out” school of anti- 
inflationists was again represented by 
Bernard M. Baruch. Speaking at the 
Mayo Clinic, in Rochester, Minn., Baruch 
called for complete controls on wages and 
prices and an all-out mobilization effort. 

Government officials were fully aware, 
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of course, of the mounting criticism. But 
M.S. Szymezak, a governor of the FRB, 
stated the Administration’s view: “Avoid- 
ing inflation by monetary and credit con- 
trols is far preferable to suppressing the 
symptoms of inflation by price and wage 
controls and rationing.” As for the danger 
of a recession due to the new curbs, the 
same officials predicted that materials 
and manpower diverted from civilian pro- 
duction would soon be absorbed by the 
defense program. : 

Whatever the outcome, the prospect 
was not a cheerful one. Sylvia Porter, the 
financial writer, commented: “The risks 
are great, for there is no precedent in 
America for the pattern [money-credit 
controls] we are now attempting to draw. 
If it works, it'll hurt plenty; if it doesn’t 
work . other curbs will hurt even 
more.” The battle against inflation prom- 
ised to be long and arduous. 


PROCUREMENT: 


Planes and Parachutes 


Military procurement continued to 
snowball last week, with the emphasis on 
aircraft orders. Already the major portion 
of the $6,700,000,000 budgeted to buy 
planes in fiscal 1951 had been committed; 
current output is around 550 a month. 
While the types of planes being built 
remained classified information, indica- 
tions are that emphasis is currently being 
placed on bombers, jet fighters, and 
transports, in that order. 

Among the more recent defense ex- 
penditures: Pratt & Whitney got a 
$4,650,000 contract for turbo-jet engines 
and Lockheed Aircraft a $1,000,000 com- 
mitment for spare parts. Producers of fuel 


“Men Who Make Atlas Steels.” The result: arrest- 
ing pictures pointing up the inherent drama in- 
volved in the everyday jobs in an industrial plant. 


and equipment necessary for planes also 
received a rash of orders. Standard Oil 
of California, for instance, was asked for 
$2,372,000 worth of aviation gas; FYanity 
Fair Mills is filling a $3,262,000 para- 
chute-assembly contract. 

Heavy emphasis was also being placed 
on trucking and communications equip- 
ment and radar devices. The Army, how- 
ever, was making only slow headway on 
its $500,000,000 tank program, one of 
the bigger items in the defense budget. 


EXPORTS: 


Oil For the Reds of China 


Back in August a crewman on the 
Isbrandtsen Steamship Co.’s vessel Flying 
Cloud went to American intelligence offi- 
cials with a protest: the ship was carrying 
oil to Red China in violation of a Com- 


‘merce Department embargo. The ship- 


ment was stopped. 

The protest also spurred a Senate in- 
vestigation, and last week an Interstate 
Commerce subcommittee headed by Sen. 
Herbert O’Conor, Maryland Democrat, 
learned that 483,000 gallons of American- 
produced lubricating oil had _ slipped 
through to China since the fighting start- 
ed in Korea. It is possible that some of 
the oil eventually found its way to the 
Korean Communists. 

Delving further, Senate probers found 
that the oil was part of a million-gallon 
consignment which had left the country 
before the Commerce Department issued 
its ban in March. The lubricant was 
stored in Kobe, Japan, and later part of it 
was transshipped to China. But why, the 
investigators asked, had occupation au- 
thorities allowed the oil to slip through? 
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An official of the State Department's 
China office-suggested it might have been 
due to “some administrative misunder- 
standing” or “conflict of jurisdiction.” 

O’Conor wasn’t satisfied. He branded 
the shipment “a gross miscarriage of reg- 
ulations” and “a very lax situation that 
could have been of tremendous value to 
the enemy.” Probers were already look- 
ing into another “shocker”—a shipment to 
China of metals, tools, and pumps which 
could have been of military value. 

Meanwhile, imports from Red China 
were Causing a stir on the West Coast. In 
recent weeks some 700 tons of powdered 
eggs had been landed in Seattle, Wash. 
An AFL Packinghouse, Poultry, and Egg 
Workers local in that city urged bakery 
workers not to handle the product and 
demanded the government look into the 
matter. As the week ended, congressmen 
were preparing to scurry out to Seattle 
for still another investigation. 


AUTOMOBILES: 


Two New Models 


The parade of 1951 auto models is 
picking up speed. Kaiser-Frazer, Packard, 
Nash, and Hudson have already brought 
out their new cars. Last week, after a 
preview for its dealers, Studebaker an- 
nounced its new line, and this week the 
Ford Motor Co. unveiled the first of its 
1951 cars, the new Mercury. 

Emphasis of the 1951 models seems to 
be more on engineering than style chang- 
es. Studebaker, for instance, boasts a new 
V-type, eight-cylinder engine in Com- 
manders and Land Cruisers (the com- 
pany previously made only sixes). The 
new motor, which generates 120 horse- 
power, continues the trend toward more 
powerful engines in postwar cars. It cost 
the firm $15,000,000 to develop and mass 
produce, and with it Studebaker, already 
the leader in the independent field, 
hopes to snare a bigger share of the 
medium-price market. 

Car buyers will have to pay more for 
some Studebaker models, less for others. 
The Champion business coupé, for in- 
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The 1951 Mercury: Optional equipment, the Merc-O-Matic transmission 


stance, is up $50 (to $1,469 f.0.b.), while 
the big Land Cruiser is down $110 (to 
$2,076 f.o.b.). Motorists can also get a 
fully automatic transmission on all models 
for an extra $201. 

Mercury’s pride and joy is a new auto- 
matic transmission, Merc-O-Matic, a 
product of four years of cooperative work 
between engineers of the Ford Motor Co. 
and the Borg-Warner Corp. (the latter 
also designed the Studebaker automatic 
transmission). The device, which is op- 
tional and costs $150, again highlights 
the stress on engineering developments, 
for while the new Mercury, like the 
Studebaker, features some style changes, 
the lines of the older models are still 
clearly discernible. Prices of the 1951 
Mercurys will remain unchanged, ranging 
from $1,745 for a six-passenger coupé to 
$2,397 for a station wagon. 


NOTES: 


Week in Business 


Race: Plymouth pulled ahead of Buick 
to recapture its traditional third place— 
behind Chevrolet and Ford—in the 1950 
auto-production race. Plymouth has been 
rushing to pass Buick since the end of 
the 100-day strike at Chrysler Corp. 
last winter. 

“Football:” Benjamin Fairless, presi- 
dent of U. S. Steel, called on the govern- 


The 1951 Studebaker: A brand-new V-8 engine powers the Commander 
October 30, 1950 


ment to stop making a “political football” 
out of the steel industry. “No one has 
yet invented an accordion-pleated steel 
plant,” he said, “that will contract con- 
veniently under the glowering eye of the 
Department of Justice and then expand 
obligingly in times of national peril.” 

Airlines: Brooks Earnings Indicator 
showed that the fifteen major domestic 
airlines earned $31,427,000 during the 
first eight months of 1950, a 42 per cent 
gain over a year ago. American Airlines 
alone earned $11,073,000. Two com- 
panies (Northwest and Colonial) re- 
ported losses for the period. 

Lumber: In Portland, Ore., lumber 
prices took a nose dive as a result of the 
government’s latest building curbs. The 
price of green two-by-fours used in new 
houses dropped to $50 per thousand 
board feet from $90 in August in what 
the trade labeied “the worst collapse 
we've ever seen.” 

Sale: The General Tire & Rubber Co., 
owners of the Yankee Network, teamed 
up with the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem to buy the West Coast Don Lee 
radio and TV network for $12,320,000, 
subject to the approval of the Federal 
Communications Commission. The com- 
bined bid at the last moment snatched 
the network from the Hoffman Radio 
Corp. of Los Angeles, which had been 
the previous high bidder. 

Taxes: British tax figures for 1949 
showed that only 86 people had incomes 
of more than $16,800 after taxes. There 
were 6,560 persons in this income 
bracket in prewar 1939. 


RAILROADS: 
Right-of-Way Pay Dirt 


To citizens of Central Illinois, the 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway is 
known sometimes as “90 miles of alfalfa.” 
And in the spring, that’s just what a 
passenger can see—miles of alfalfa grow- 
ing alongside the roadbed, most of the 
way from Peoria, the northern terminus, 
to Taylorville, on the southern end. 

The description doesn’t imply that 
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estimated that you take in 
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the road is going to seed; CIMCO is one 
of the busiest carriers in the country, 
even though it operates only a little more 
than 100 miles of main-line track. A 
wholly owned subsidiary of Common- 
wealth Edison, CIMCO chiefly hauls soft 
coal from the mines around Taylorville 
to loading docks at Havana, for shipment 
by barge to the parent company’s Illinois 
power stations. 

But, while coal dominates the road’s 
activities, its right-of-way passes mainly 
through middling-fair Illinois farmland. 
When CIMCO was organized, it was 
granted a 200-foot right-of-way for vir- 
tually the entire distance between Pekin 
and Springfield, two of the road’s main 
junctions. Allowing about 50 feet for 
roadbed and clearances, the road was 
left holding some’1,200 tillable acres in a 
long strip 150 feet wide. Another 240 
acres were added to CIMCO’s holdings 
in 1927, when it purchased a worn-out 
farm a few miles northeast of Havana. 
All these acquisitions resulted in the 
railroad’s undertaking a long-range pro- 
gram to improve farming conditions in 
its service area and, at the same time, 
boost freight traffic. 

Since the ’20s, under the leadership 
of CIMCO’s own farm expert, Trevor 
L. Jones, the road’s agricultural experi- 
ments have brought a new prosperity to 
the entire section and introduced a diver- 
sity of products which has rid it forever 
of the dangers of a “one-crop” economy. 
While Cimco Farm, the 240-acre tract, 
served as headquarters, the land along 
the right-of-way was leased to farmers 
to carry out the experiments originated 
at the farm. The railroad furnished seed, 
limestone, and fertilizer; the farmers 
did the work and the produce was di- 
vided. Before long, the alfalfa slogan had 
taken root, along with the alfalfa, as 
farmers concentrated on the spring crop. 

Yield: Meanwhile, on the farm, the 
badly depleted soil had been yielding— 
at most—about 35 bushels of corn per 
acre. Pouring in soil builders, Jones slowly 
boosted the yield until, last year, Cimco 
Farm production hit 133.9 bushels an 
acre. Other crops, including soybeans, 
castor beans, wheat, oats, and rye; have 
come along similarly. 

It was a major switch, however, which 
brought most striking results for CIMCO 
and its farmer-neighbors. Figuring that 
sandy soil would be ideal for poultry 
raising, Jones bought 100 turkey eggs in 
1929 and hatched them under old hens. 
This flock was built up steadily. This 
year, under Cimco Farm guidance, tur- 
key production around Havana will total 
more than 200,000 birds, and most of 
them will be dressed in a co-op plant 
launched by the line. Last week, the 
advance guard of this year’s crop was 
moving through the plant, for shipment 
in time for Thanksgiving. 

Today, the Chicago & Illinois Midland 


Railway still operates only two passenger 
trains each day, but few complain. In 
Central Illinois, the words “CIMCO” and 
“service” mean more to dirt farmers than 
a ride in a coach. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


TV Seat: Plastictronics, Inc., New York 
City, is marketing an inflatable Vinylite 
hassock for use by children when watch- 
ing television programs. The seat is dec- 
orated with pictures of cowboys, Indians, 
and circus performers. ; 

Hand Saver: The General Scientific 
Equipment Co., Philadelphia, is market- 
ing a leather hand pad designed for use 
by workers who habitually handle rough 
and sharp materials. 

Fancy Legs: Alexander Shields, New 
York City, is featuring men’s garters with 
14-karat-gold clasps, priced at $48. A 
gold-plated version is also offered at $12. 

Tree Cards: The P. F. Volland Co., 
Joliet, Ill., has come up with preassem- 
bled, three-dimensional Christmas cards 


Three-dimensional Xmas cards 


which may be used as tree ornaments. 
The firm also is distributing green paper 
“branches,” which will adhere to stone, 
wood, or glass, and on which the cards 
may be displayed. 

Shampoo Aid: Pams Products, Inc., 
Detroit, is distributing plastic goggles, 
bound in terry cloth, for eye protection 
when taking a shampoo. After use, the 
goggles are rinsed and hung up to dry. 

Baby Bonnet: The Lor-Bet Manufac- 
turing Co., Winnetka, IIl., is producing an 
adjustable baby bonnet made of wash- 
able corduroy. The company says the 
bonnet may be worn by children “from 
5 days to 18 months old.” 
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Credit Control at the Source 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


HE Federal Reserve Banks have 
Th het interest rates abnormally low. 
They have loaded themselves up with 
nearly $20,000,000,000 of government 
securities. In brief, they have failed to 
make proper use of the two best ways 
to prevent credit expansion—by raising 
interest rates and through open-mar- 
ket operations. So to com- 
pensate for this failure they 
are planning to increase the 
reserve requirements of 
member banks of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to the 
limit permitted by law. 

Increasing reserve require- 
ments is a clumsy method of 
credit control. But it is far 
better than permitting a fur- 
ther inflation of bank credit. 
It is ironic, however, that the Federal 
Reserve authorities who want to im- 
pose higher reserve requirements on 
the member banks have resisted every 
effort to restore the reserve require- 
ments of the Federal Reserve Banks 
themselves. Prior to 1945, the Federal 
Reserve Banks were required by law 
to keep reserves in gold certificates of 
40 per cent against their notes in cir- 
culation and of 35 per cent against 
their deposits. By act of Congress on 
June 12, 1945, these requirements 
were lowered to a uniform reserve 
ratio of 25 per cent. This was done to 
permit the Federal Reserve System to 
inflate more in the war emergency— 
though Germany had already sur- 
rendered the month before, and the 
Japanese surrender, as it proved, was 
only two months off. 

Though the reserve authorities 
never had to resort to the lower re- 
serve ratio, they have not only failed 
since then to recommend a restoration 
of the former reserve requirements, 
but have opposed all outside sugges- 
tions that this be done. Yet the Na- 
tional City Bank, in its monthly letter 
this September, pointed out that the 
Federal Reserve Banks could still buy 
up about $50,000,000,000 additional 
government securities—a tremendous 
inflationary potential—before _ their 
note and deposit liabilities would reach 
the present legal limit of expansion 
permitted with present reserves. 

This situation urgently demands ac- 
tion by Congress. The reserve require- 
ments of the Federal Reserve Banks 





themselves should be restored at least 
to their pre-1945 levels. As the aver- 
age reserve ratio of all the Federal 
Reserve Banks is now 52.5 per cent 
(from 56.4 on June 21), this legal 
change can fortunately still be made 
without causing the slightest hardship. 

It is true that this action would do 
nothing to reduce the al- 
ready outstanding volume of 
money and bank credit. Its 
purpose would be to fore- 
stall a further inflationary 
expansion while there is still 
time. It would, however, 
have a tremendous imme- 
diate psychological impor- 
tance. It would put not only 
the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem but the whole country 
on notice that Congress is determined 
to prevent inflation and knows the di- 
rection in which the danger really lies. 

As long as we have legal reserve 
requirements, they must be adequate. 
A legal reserve ratio is a declaration of 
Congressional policy. The present re- 
serve requirement of only 25 per cent 
is equivalent to a Congressional sanc- 
tioning of further gross inflation. If the 
Federal Reserve Board has in fact no 
intention of inflating to this point, it 
should welcome a restoration of the 
former reserve requirements. 

Of course even if the legal reserve 
ratios were restored to their former 
levels, it would still leave a tremen- 
dous inflationary potential. This is no 
reason for not taking this step; it is a 
reason for taking additional measures. 


O LET Congress restore the Federal 
Reserve Bank ratio requirements 
to their previous levels. Or better, let 
it raise the present flat “emergency” 
25 per cent reserve requirement 
against both deposits and notes to a 
flat 40 per cent. Then let Congress in 
addition give the Federal Reserve 
Board discretionary authority to raise 
the reserve requirements of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks even further—just 
as it already has discretionary author- 
ity to raise member bank reserve ratios. 
And let Congress provide still further 
that the board cannot hereafter raise 
the reserve requirements of the mem- 
ber banks without raising the reserve 
requirements of the Federal Reserve 
Banks correspondingly. 





In Chicago 


MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHERS 


Prefer the 


DAILY NEWS 


) Chicago the Daily News 
is the newspaper preferred 
by that professionally adept 
group—the magazine pub- 
lishers of America, 


Fae publishers, them- 
selves expert in judging the 
preference and taste of the 
public, place more of the 
promotion for their own 
publications in the Daily 
News than in any other 
Chicago daily newspaper. 


to keen appraisers of 
newspaper values -prefer 
the Daily News for their 
own promotion because, 
more than any other news- 
paper in Chicago, it has 
earned and held the esteem 
and confidence-.of the busi- 
ness men of the community. 





Circulation currently at 
an all time high— 
552,658 average daily 
net paid circulation for 
September 1950 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
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JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
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Clergy’s Joe Miller 


A drunk was leaning against a light 
pole when a minister came by and felt 
compelled to rebuke him. The drunk 
said: “What might your name be, mister?” 
The minister replied that he was the 
Reverend Paul of the Brethren Church. 
The drunk looked at him leeringly: “Shay, 
Paul, did you ever git any answer to that 
letter you wrote to them Ephesians?” 

This is only one of more than 400 
jokes, anecdotes, and stories gathered by 
Rabbi Israel H. Weisfeld over the past 
six years. Now presented in book form 
under the title “The Pulpit Treasury of 
Wit and Humor,;”* and recommended 
for use in clerical work, Dr. Weisfeld’s 
collection bids fair to be the clergyman’s 
Joe Miller. Some of its contents have the 
same hoariness of the famous secular joke 
book, but the volume contains some 
hearty chuckles for all. 

Rabbi of the Conservative Congrega- 
tion Shearith Israel in Dallas, Dr. 
Weisfeld has tales about all faiths and 
situations: the cleric who cursed his bad 
golf with “Boulder” (because it’s the 
biggest dam), the old lady in the front 
pew who screwed together her hearing 


*Prentice-Hall. 182 pages. $2.50. 
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aid for the sermon (and then unscrewed 
it after two minutes), and the Negro 
minister who eulogized at a funeral that 
the deceased was not a “good man” but 
“what you'd call a respected sinner.” 
Then there was the minister in New York 
who phoned one in California and told 
the operator it was not station-to-station 
but parson-to-parson. And the Catholic 
chaplain whose second-world-war jeep 
bore the legend “Bringing Up Father.” 

There was also the young curate who 
was hearing his first confessions and asked 
an older priest if he was doing all right. 
His elder offered one suggestion: “When 
you hear the confessions of these pretty 
young women, I think it would be a bit 
more seemly if you went “Tsk! Tsk! Tsk!’ 
and not ‘WHEEWWww wwww! ” 


Chaplain Heroes 


In the 175 years since the Continental 
Congress set up the Chaplains Corps, 
“sky pilots” of all faiths have stood beside 
servicemen in war and peace to bring 
spiritual strength in life and courage and 
peace in death. During the second world 
war, for example, Army chaplains held 
the third highest casualty rate—next to 
the infantry and Air Force. 

Since the beginning of the Korean war, 
the chaplains have once again been in 


Acme 


Padres in battle: Chaplain John Gilmans helps a weary medic relax 
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the thick of the battle. With the end of 
fighting in sight, Harold Lavine, News- 
WEEK'S war correspondent, sends the fol- 
lowing account of their heroic record: 


At the start of the war, many an Army 
chaplain was rushed to Korea so fast that 
he forgot to draw his helmet, gas mask, 
and mess kit. What he didn’t forget was 
his Bibles—taken from Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur’s huge stockpile in Japan—his 
folding Hammond organ; and his com- 
munion kit. Roman Catholics carried a 
fifth and a half of 20 per cent alcohol 
wine, 1,000 communion wafers, and two 
dozen candles. Protestant padres took 
two quarts of grape juice instead of the 
wine, and for Jewish High Holy Day serv- 
ices, special food kits were sent directly 
to Korea by the Jewish Welfare Board. 

Once arrived, the chaplains found the 
least of their worries was keeping the 
weevils out of the communion wafers and 
the wine and grape juice from turning 
sour in the heat. As in other wars, they 
prayed with the men before battle, com- 
forted the dying, and buried the dead. 
They gave first aid, hoisted litters across 
shell-cut paddy fields, jeeped up moun- 
tain roads to get their men everything 
from bread to chewing tobacco and writ- 
ing paper. Priests donned vestments over 
fatigues and combat boots to say Mass on 
the hoods of jeeps. Ministers read the 
Bible with their men at the very gun 
emplacements, and young Jewish fighters 
came in fasting and stained with combat 
to pray.with the rabbi during Yom Kippur. 

Just how many chaplains are now serv- 
ing in Korea cannot be disclosed for 
military security reasons. There are about 
300 in the Pacific area. In the war zone, 
there are two Protestant ministers to 
every Catholic priest, with rabbis in and 
out as occasion demands, This is the ap- 
proximate religious ratio of the combat 
forces. The Army, Navy, and Air Force 
have their individual chaplain sections, 
with the Navy also serving the Marines. 

Im War: Since there is a Defense 
Department policy that no American 
serviceman shall go without spiritual 
guidance, chaplains often must conduct 
services not of their own faith. 

As a Navy chaplain serving with the 
Marines wrote home: “I have been work- 
ing the battalion aid stativns ... as close 
as 100 yards from the fighting and am 
often under fire ... 1 can truthfully say 
that none of our wounded has left the 
zone of action without being seen by a 
chaplain.” And for the GI’s and gobs and 
leathernecks who would never leave Ko- 
rea, the padres had written home count- 
less letters to next of kin with the last 
sad news of death. 

The Army Chaplain Corps itself had 
suffered losses. Last week, the Army 
Chief of Chaplains Maj. Gen. Roy H. 
Parker (Southern Baptist) was touring 
Korea to see just what his men were 
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In a quiet valley, American and South Korean chaplains say a last good-by 


doing and how the ranks had stood the 
war. Accompanying him was Col. Ivan L. 
Bennett, (Southern Baptist) chief of the 
Far East Command chaplain section and 
all UN chaplain forces, who won the 
Distinguished Service Medal in the sec- 
ond world war. 

One out of every fifteen padres, Gen- 
eral Parker found, has been a casualty. 
Two have given their lives. There was a 
serious shortage of sky pilots in the Far 
East which spread out all over the world 
as American forces were being increased. 
And. the Korean war records were in the 
best tradition of the corps’ past ideals 
of service. 

The first death was that of Chaplain— 
Capt.—-Herman G. Felhoelter, a Roman 
Catholic Franciscan monk attached to 
the Nineteenth Infantry Regiment of the 
24th Infantry Division. First reported 
missing in action, Father Felhoelter re- 
mained with a group of stretcher cases 
who could not be moved before the ad- 
vancing enemy. North Koreans, according 
to reports from eyewitnesses, butchered 
him in cold blood. He has been awarded 
the Distinguished Service Cross. 

Chaplain—Capt.—Byron D. Lee, a Naz- 
arene minister of the 25th Division, was 
killed a few days after reaching Korea. 
He was marching with troops toward the 
enemy line when the outfit suddenly was 
strafed by Red planes. 

Chaplains Carroll G. Chaphe and 
Edward Dorsey—both captains—were cut 
off during the fighting around Taejon. It 
took Captain Chaphe, a Methodist of the 
34th Infantry Regiment, three days to 
get back to UN lines. He was wounded 
and received the Purple Heart. Chaplain 
Dorsey took four days to get back to 
safety. Capt. Kenneth C. Hyslop, a North- 
ern Baptist, accompanied the walking 
wounded and other members of the 
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Nineteenth Regiment back to the lines 
after they were cut off. He received 
the Bronze Star. 

An officer remarked that a group of 
wounded would have to be abandoned 
in a sudden squeeze. Capt. Arthur E. 
Mills of the Advent Christian Church 
(Eighth Regiment of the First Cavalry 
Division) shouted: “This is the way we 
did it in the last war!” He jumped into 
his jeep and drove off into enemy lines. 
He came back with the jeep loaded with 
wounded—and wounded himself. He re- 
ceived the Oak Leaf Cluster to his Silver 
Star and a Purple Heart. 

In Peace: With the end of the Korean 
war in view, the chaplains and mission- 
aries were looking forward to recon- 
struction. Korea is one of the most 
Christian countries in the Far East. Four 
missionaries have already been hired as 
civilian chaplains by the Far East Com- 
mand, Rev. Harold Voelkel (Presbyte- 
rian), Rev. William E. Shaw (Methodist) 
—who lost a son at the Inchon landing— 
and Fathers Patrick H. Cleary and George 
Carroll. The American Bible Society has 
just shipped 50,000 copies of the New 
Testament in Korean for ROK troops. 

In the anguish and _ strange experiences | 
of the war, most chaplains would have a 
tough time in years to come matching the 
tale of Chaplain—Lt. Col.—Mitchell .W. 
Phillips (Disciples of Christ) of the 25th 





Infantry Division. When his train, on the 
way to the front, stopped at a Korean | 
way station, a refugee ran over scream- 
ing that his wife had been seized with | 
labor pains. Colonel Phillips jumped off | 
the train and delivered a baby boy as the 
woman lay by the side of the road. De- 
spite the father’s insistence, he refused to 
have the child named after him. He 
dashed back to his train just as it was 
pulling out of the station. 





“Beware of 
little expenses! 
A small leak will 
sink a great ship.” 


—Ben Franklin's Almanac, 1757 
One penny dropped maketh not much noise, 
but thousands of pennies dropped over the 
year maketh a big bang before ye annual 
stockholders’ meeting. 

—Acme Steel Notebook, 1950* 
Ben Franklin’s advice is just as 
good as it ever was—maybe 
more so in these uncertain days. 

For more than 70 years Acme 
Steel methods and Acme Steel 
products have been helping 
American business to improved 
efficiency, greater thrift. We 
are now working with about 
50,000 customers, including 
almost every industry, improv- 
ing their packaging, shipping, 
materials handling. 

For details on Acme Steel 
products, write on your business 
letterhead for free booklets 
specifying the products in which 
you are interested. Address 
DEPT. NW-101. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 
2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8 
There are 46 Acme Steel service offices in 
the principal cities of the U.S. and Canada. 





Automotive and aircraft industries rely on 
Acme-Morrison Metal Stitchers for fas- 
tening metal-to-metal and metal-to- 
other materials. 





You're invited to watch us roll out 
the strip steel when you're in or 
near Chicago. Our rolling mills at 
Riverdale, Illinois, covering more 
than 1,700,000 square feet, house 
one of the largest, fastest strip 
steel operations in the world. 


ACME STEELSTRAP flat steel strapping and ACME 
UNIT-LOAD carload bracing BAND, SEALS and 
TOOLS @ ACME SILVERSTITCHER machines @ 
ACME SILVERSTITCH stitching wire @ ACME- 
MORRISON METAL STITCHERS and BOOK STITCH- 
ERS @ ACME-CHAMPION BAG STITCHERS @ ACME 
HOT AND COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL @ ACME 
GALVA-BOND steel slat stock for Venetian blinds 
@ ACME STEEL SPECIALTIES, including hoops, cor- 
rugated fasteners, nail-on strapping @ ACME 
STEEL ACCESSORIES-—snips, cutters, punches, tool 
mounts, reel stands, coil holders, coil trays. 

*The sagest maxims of Ben Franklin, together with 


modern parallels, appear in Acme Steel Notebook, 
1950. We have a free copy for you. Just ask for it. 
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FOOTBALL: 


Bullish Bears 


At 55 the creator, owner, and head 
coach of the Chicago Bears was still their 
hardest worker. Square-set, square-fea- 
tured George Halas began his scheming 
for the present National League football 
race back in April. Although he owned a 
mail-order jewelry firm, a sporting-goods 
store, a laundry, and several “very lucky” 
Texas oil wells, football became his only 
concern early in July and would remain 
so into December. 

Up late the night before, he was out at 
Wrigley Field one morning last week at 


Halas: No time for oil wells 


9 o'clock, briefing his assistants for a 
squad workout. All afternoon, in his Loop 
headquarters, Halas and his flunkies dis- 
cussed plays and players. At 7:30 p.m. 
he was back at Wrigley Field for a long 
players’ meeting. 

Under the goad of Halas’s inventive 
hustle, the Bears became the most feared 
team in football during the 1940s. From 
1940 through 1946 the Bears won four 
National League championships. Since 
1946 they have been no better (though 
no worse) than a Western Division run- 
ner-up. Last week Chicagoans sensed 
that the club once more was moving 
closer to Halas’s perfectionist heart. 

A crowd of 51,065, largest in the his- 
tory of Wrigley Field football, saw the 
Bears beat Green Bay 28-14 for their 
fourth victory in five games. And the per- 
formance emphasized that Halas’s newest 
key man—quarterback Johnny Lujack, 
working on a four-year contract for a 
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reported (and undenied) total of $77,000 
—might well be his most versatile. 

During Lujack’s first two Chicago cam- 
paigns, 1948-49, it seemed that Halas 
considered him only a passer and kicker. 
Last year the Notre Dame alumnus led 
the league’s passers in four departments, 
but his pro ball-carrying record up to 
1950 showed only thirteen tries. 

All the while, however, Halas was 
working on something that many team- 
mates regarded as Lujack’s greatest asset: 
a trigger-quick mind. “He taught us 
plenty,” Lujack said last week, “about 
how to recognize a defense easily and 
how to take advantage of it.” This year 
Halas has been letting him use all of it. 

In approximately half, the Bears’ pas- 
sing plays, Lujack is free to run the ball 
instead of throwing it if he spots some- 
thing. Through the team’s first five con- 
tests he passed 109 times for 54 
completions and 650 yards—but he also 
carried the ball 28 times for 192 yards 
and six touchdowns, doubling his two- 
year previous scoring total. Last week he 
led the league’s scorers with 55 points, 
and there was one veteran teammate who 
considered this only a sample of what 
was to come. “He’s only 25,” said 32- 
year-old Bear quarterback Sid Luckman, 
“and he figures to hit his peak through 
his 26th, 27th, and 28th years.” 

Halas soft-pedaled all optimism for the 
present: “We'll be lucky to get off with 
only three defeats this year.” A former 
Bear guard, Dr. Joseph Kopcha, dis- 
agreed with him. “Little by little,” he 
said, “Halas is getting that spark up 
again. The old Bear spark.” 


You’re Another 


Last week Coach Earl Blaik of Army 
took a magazine rap at professional foot- 
ball—“a pro team ...put into a league 
with good college teams ... would have 
to learn to play football the way the 
colleges do or it wouldn't stand a chance” 
—and was promptly rapped back. “What,” 
asked Coach Greasy Neale of the Phila- 
delphia Eagles, “would Blaik know about 
good college opponents? He plays only 
teams he thinks Army can beat.” Last 
Saturday Army’s schedule didn’t offer 
much of a rebuttal. 

In the first two minutes of play against 
Harvard (a five-straight loser), Army 
scored two touchdowns. Although Blaik 
used up 51 players and prohibited passes 
(after four straight completions), Army 
won by 49-0. (Among Army’s remaining 
opponents: New Mexico.) 

Harvard, which hadn’t been whipped 
that badly since a 52-0 experience against 
Yale in 1884, wasn’t alone in its misery: 
PNotre Dame lost to Indiana (20-7) for 
the first time since 1906—and two Indi- 
ana touchdowns were scored by Bobby 
Robertson, a Negro halfback from Notre 
Dame’s own town, South Bend. 


Bernie Bierman, heckled by “Goodbye 
Bernie” signs earlier in the week, sat 
through his Minnesota team’s fourth 
straight and worst defeat of the year, » 
48-0 drubbing from Ohio State. 

Rice, hitherto undefeated, was run over 
by unbeaten Southern Methodist 42-2). 
Stu Holcomb, who didn’t want to make 
any rash promises for his Purdue team 
after upsetting Notre Dame but did say 
“we'll beat Iowa if it’s the last thing we 
do,” took a 33-21 pasting from Iewa. 
Villanova became only the second of 
Kentucky’s last ‘six opponents to score 
as much as one touchdown but wound 
up in a heap 34-7. 


TRACK: 


Odds Against 


In the National AAU women’s pentath- 
lon championship in New York last week, 
Stella Walsh of Cleveland finished first 
in the discus throw (145 feet 1 inch) 
and broad jump (16 feet 3 inches); 
she was second in two dashes and the 
javelin event. Although she had been 
worried about the ankle she broke less 
than five months ago, Stella won her 
36th national title—nearly one for each 
year of her age, 39. 





Lardner’s | 


Fearless Football Forecast 
for 
NEWSWEEK 

WEEK END OCT. 28 
Purdue over U.C.L.A. 
Army over Columbia 
Cornell over Princeton 
Dartmouth over Harvard 
Yale over Holy Cross 
Colgate over Brown 
Penn over Navy 
Duke over Maryland 
Kentucky over Georgia Tech 
Clemson over Wake Forest 
Alabama over Mississippi State 
Tulane over Auburn 
Vanderbilt over Arkansas 
Mississippi over T.C.U. 
Illinois over Indiana 
Ohio State over lowa 
Michigan over Minnesota 
Michigan State over Notre Dame 
Northwestern over Wisconsin 
Oklahoma over Iowa State 
Texas A.&M. over Baylor 
Texas over Rice 
U.S.C. over Oregon 
California over St. Mary’s 
Washington over Stanford 


Lardner’s score for the week end of 
Oct. 21: 16 right, 8 wrong, 1 tie. 
Total to date: 71 right, 23 wrong, 
6 ties. Success average: 75.6% 
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N TIMEs of stress, baseball clubs, as 
| you know, will go to great lengths 
improve themselves. Generally 
speaking, spending money for good 
ballplayers is out of the question, but 
there are few ball clubs that will not 
intrepidly hire or fire a manager, or 
even sell somebody a little stock. 
The St. Louis Browns, 
who may be skid to be in 
stressful shape on a perma- 
nent basis, recently sold 
what was called a “good 
chunk” of themselves to Miss 
Helen Traubel, of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Co. For 
years, Miss Traubel has had 
more beautiful tonsils than 
any other Brown fan. Almost 
alone, she has urged on the 
team, in the key of G, for nothing, in 
the presence of “crowds” (a slang 
term in St. Louis) much smaller than 
the ones she sings for in the average 
opera house. As I understand it, she 
has more than once come close to 
wrecking her voice in this shady cause. 
I think she is as good a stockholder 
as the Browns could have found in the 
circumstances, just as Dr. David F. 
Tracy, the hypnotist, was as good a 
hypnotist as they could have laid 
hands on when they called him into 
consultation last spring. 

The point is that the Browns, in 
times of trouble, have used imagina- 
tion in strengthening their weakest 
spots, such as soprano and psycholo- 
gist. There is also a rumor, which may 
have broken down by. the time you 
read this, that they are thinking of in- 
stalling a new brain, in the form of 
Branch Rickey. I believe it would be 
worth the price to bring back to his 
old ball club a man who used to catch 
the wettest spitball pitcher in Brown 
history, Harry Howell. An ex-catcher 
of spitballs is all the club needs to 
round out its strong new line-up. 


THER Clubs in recent difficulty have 
QO pursued the old-fashioned line of 
fring the manager. The White Sox, 
having fired John (Lollipop) Corriden, 
hired Paul Richards and told him that 
they wished him well, which is a thing 
that a new fellow always likes to 
know. Wishing ill to a White Sox man- 
ager amounts to placing the man in 
double jeopardy. He would be some- 
what better dead. 
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The Open Season 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Occasionally, to save hard feelings 
all around, a club lets its manager fire 
himself. Last week Eddie Dyer, of the 
Cardinals, found himself in the middle 
of an old Cardinal tradition. The team 
finished in fifth place. Eddie has been 
in the Cardinal organization for a long 
time, and nobody had to cue him. I 
thought he expressed him- 
self tersely and very well. 

“Knowing how the club 
feels about managers at 
times like these,” he said, 
in effect, “I resign.” 

Fred Saigh, the Cardinal 
owner, accepted Eddie’s 
gesture philosophically, to 
the point of looking over his 
shoulder when he signed 
the resignation, to make sure 
i name was spelled right. All Mr. 
Saigh needs now is a new manager, 
two outfielders, a first baseman, a 
shortstop, a third baseman, a catcher, 
and perhaps three pitchers. The aver- 
age tycoon would stand pat on a hand 
like that, but the chances are that Mr. 
Saigh will hire a manager. 


ONNIE Mack's resignation as man- 
€ ager of the ‘Athletics was a little 
different from other recent develop- 
ments. It was like the time when Bert 
Bell, then coach and president of the 
Pittsburgh Steelers football club, de- 
cided there was something wrong. 

“And I think I know what it is,” he 
said. “It’s the coaching. Let’s fire that 
fellow. He’s been here too long.” 

Bell fired Bell, and, in a sense, 
Mack has fired Mack. There was per- 
haps never a better manager in base- 
ball than the man Connie discharged. 
The odd thing here is that there have 
been few better managers, in the last 
twenty years, anyway, than the man 
he has hired to replace himself. There 
was a time when this department, for 
one, rated Joe McCarthy, Bill 
McKechnie, and Jimmy Dykes as the 
ablest in the business. Dykes lasted 
twelve years with the White Sox. 
And it wasn’t because they didn't 
know he was there that they forgot to 
fire him. You are always aware of 
Dykes. He is acoustically self-evident. 

To be sure, Mr. Mack hasn't given 
James any ballplayers to go with the 
job. He wouldn’t be an owner if he 
did that. And you know he’s an owner, 
because he fired the manager. 
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Carelessness or indifference 


Nearly all FIRES are the result 
of carelessness. Install GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers to stop 
these FIRES. That some plant 
owners WON’T do this isn’t care- 
lessness, it’s INDIFFERENCE... 
and that’s worse. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO.. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 
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— Equipment Is Powered Right 
When Powered By Briggs & Stratton 


You can buy with confidence when ma- 
chines, tools, and appliances are powered by 
Briggs & Stratton — the recognized leader in 
single-cylinder, 4-cycle, air-cooled power — 
preferred the world over. 


BRIGES & STRATTON CORP., Milwaukes 1, Wis., U.S. A. 
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New Plays 


Arms and the Man (David Heilweil, 
Derrick Lynn-Thomas). A revival of the 
George Bernard Shaw comedy (1894) 
that subsequently in 1910 became the 
memorable musical “The Chocolate Sol- 
dier” marks the fourth offering of the 
Arena Theater in New York. Since Broad- 
way’s only theater-in-the-round opened 
with “The Show-Off” (Newsweek, June 
12), the enterprising young producing 
team of Heilweil and Lynn-Thomas have 
done well enough to justify their current 
campaign to raise the $60,000 with which 
they plan to expand their panoramic 
show shop over an eight-city circuit. 

“The Show-Off” played at the Arena 
for three weeks; “Julius Caesar,” with 
Basil Rathbone, ran for four and might 
have stayed longer but for the star’s com- 
mitment elsewhere. Soundest hit of the 
summer season was the Menotti twin bill 
of “The Medium” and “The Telephone,” 
which persisted for a profitable thirteen 
weeks. However, despite the perennial 
charm of Shaw’s romantic comedy about 
a soldier who hates to fight and the co- 
starring personalities of Francis Lederer 
and Sam Wanamaker, the Arena’s first 
offering of the fall seemed to its best 
friends to fall below its previous standard. 

Along with Lederer as the chocolate- 
cream soldier, Lee Grant as the fraudu- 
lent Raina and Anne Jackson as her 
rebellious maid strike fragmentary fun 
from Shaw’s ironic comment on war and 
heroism and the romantic tradition. How- 
ever, in a production that so far lacks 
style and cohesion, only Wanamaker as 
the bombastic Saranoff and Will Kuluva 
as the wonderfully vulgar Major Petkoft 
indicate the satiric level that the com- 
pany may achieve with further practice. 


Burning Bright (Richard Rodgers 
and Oscar Hammerstein 2nd). John 
Steinbeck’s new drama, which preceded 
by two days the appearance of the same 
story in novel form, is his third experi- 
ment in what he calls the play-novelette 
technique. The first two were “Of Mice 
and Men” and “The Moon Is Down.” 
This time, however, Steinbeck makes the 
experiment doubly hazardous by writing 
an allegory within an unusual dramatic 
framework that is superficially intriguing 
but ultimately appears to defeat his ends. 
“Burning Bright” is a clinical and morbid 
play written in a triumphant innocence. 
It is passionate with sincerity and fre- 
quently eloquent; but, inexplicably, it 
fails to come to life on stage. 

At ground level Steinbeck’s plot is a 
straightforward .and simple one that in- 
volves only four characters: a proud and 
physically powerful husband who is ster- 
ile but obsessed with the desire to have 
a child to carry on his heritage; a young 
wife who loves her husband so much that 
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she sacrifices her own pride to give him 
a son by another; the arrogant young 
lover; and an all-wise friend of the family. 

Steinbeck attempts to give his theme 
a universal significance by garbing his 
characters as circus folk in the first act, as 
farmers in the second, and as sailors in 
the third. He has also written in a poetic 
mood, avoiding personal distinctions in 
the dialogue to keep his parable rigidly 
in the realm of the abstract and the sym- 
bolic. The result is to deprive his drama 
of its emotional substance and leave only 


Childless: Bel Geddes and Smith 


the insistent iteration of faith in life and 
the stubborn survival of mankind. 

For Steinbeck the play is summed up 
as the monumentally self-conscious hus- 
band finally overcomes his great vanity to 
accept the new child as his own: “I had 
to walk into the black to know—to know 
that every man is father to all children 
and every child must have all men as 
father. This is not a little piece of private 
property, registered and fenced and sep- 
arated ... This is the Child.” 

Despite the repetitiousness and the 
excessive exaltation of its elementary 
concept, “Burning Bright” is too cou- 
rageous to be brushed off for its sins. 
Even so, it needs all the help it gets from 
an exceptionally fine production. 

Jo Mielziner’s sets are consistently in 
the poetic mood that the play achieves 
only in part. Under Guthrie McClintic’s 
direction, Kent Smith, Howard Da Silva, 
Barbara Bel Geddes, and Martin Brooks 
give performances that could hardly be 
improved upon. They provide a contro- 
versial play with an eloquence that is 
difficult to discover in the novelette. 


MUSIC 
And Still Irene 


“Please Say Goodnight to the Guy, 
Irene (So I Can Get Some Sleep)” had no 
effect. Neither did “Get Lost, Irene” nor 
“Good Morning, Irene.” The late Negro 
guitar player Lead Belly’s home-made folk 
song, “Goodnight, Irene,” waltzed on and 
on at the top of almost everybody’s poll or 
hit parade. Published in June, the tune 
hit its stride in mid-August through a 
Decca record featuring the Weavers 
quartet backed by Gordon Jenkins and 
his orchestra. By last week that record 
alone had sold 1,400,000 copies, and to 
many ears “Goodnight, Irene” had 
reached its saturation point. But there was 
more to come, for a Frdnch version called 
“Bon Soir, Lili” (Lili sings better in 
French than Iréne) was ready, plans to 
publish it in England and Australia were 
in preparation—and a set of Christmas 
lyrics for America were being made 
ready for the holiday trade. 


Erskine Remembers 


With the publication last week of “My 
Life in Music,”* John Erskine has com- 
pleted a trilogy of reminiscences (the 
other volumes: “The Memory of Certain 
Persons,” 1947, and “My Life as a 
Teacher,” 1949). He is now 71 and 
seriously ailing in France. But the former 
Columbia University professor, essayist, 
novelist, pianist, president of the Juilliard 
music. school in New York, and _ board 
member of various important musical or- 
ganizations like the Metropolitan Opera 
Association has led the kind of rich and 
varied life conducive to a lively remem- 
brance of things past. 

“My Life in Music,” however, is per- 
haps too lively in certain spots. Bound 
to raise eyebrows all over the musi¢ 
world is that section in which Erskine 
reports the nomination and eventual se- 
lection of Rudolf Bing as general manager 
of the Metropolitan to succeed Edward 
Johnson. As Erskine saw it, “for the first 
time in Metropolitan history the general 
manager has now been chosen not by 
the men of the Opera Board but by the 
ladies of the Opera Guild. The final 
voté is still cast by the men, but Mr. 
Bing seems to have been selected for us 
by Mrs. Belmont [Mrs. August Belmont, 
president emeritus of the Guild and 
member of the Met’s board], who made 
a special trip to Europe for that purpose, 
and by Mrs. Otto Kahn, who immediately 
before her death conferred with Mrs. 
Belmont in London; also by an English 
lady of title, better known to music circles 
in London than to us, who assisted Mrs. 
Belmont in making her choice ... 

“I would be sorry indeed to seem un- 
appreciative of Mrs. Belmont’s work for 





*283 pages. Morrow. $3.50, 
Newsweek 
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the Metropolitan. I am one of her warm- 
est admirers, but that fact does not pre- 
vent me from feeling that every member 
of the board should have been informed 
on what the iadies v.ere up to when they 
went to England ... I also wish I could 
feel sure that the ladies of the Opera 
Guild are competent to choose, or are 
even willing to choose, an American for a 
general manager if such a person exists.” 

Although most Met board members 
are less communicative than Erskine 
about what goes on in their deliberations, 
it is known that two Americans were 
seriously considered for the job Bing 
now holds, that Mrs. Belmont, in England, 
was gathering information about Bing 
specifically requested by the board, and 
that the gentlemen of the board feel 
quite strongly that they run the opera, 
not “the ladies of the Opera Guild.” 
Erskine’s Met associates quietly reas- 
serted these truths’ last week. 

Said George A. Sloan, chairman of the 
board and president of the association: 


“He is a sick man, a very dear friend 


who has let himself be led into many 
inaccuracies. For that reason I do not 
wish to comment on his book.” 


Whither Toscanini? 


The 1950-51 season of the NBC sym- 
phony opened this week, but it was 
Fritz Reiner who took the podium, not 
Arturo Toscanini. Was the maestro’s knee 
really ailing, as NBC announced officially, 
or was Toscanini miffed because the 
place and the time of his broadcasts had 
been changed? Studio 8-H in Radio City, 
home of the NBC Symphony since it 
was organized for Toscanini in 1937, is 
now being remodeled as a super de 
luxe television studio. Hence NBC Sym- 
phony broadcasts for the time emanate 
from Manhattan Center’ in New York, 
whose ballroom RCA Victor uses fre- 
quently for recording. Besides, the time 
of the broadcasts has been shifted from 
Saturday evenings (6:30-7:30 EST) to 
Monday nights (10-11 EST). 

Since it was announced that Reiner 
would conduct only for three weeks, the 
ambiguous situation between Toscanini 
and NBC must reach its climax very 
shortly. Toscanini, it is reported, is stand- 
ing pat. He feels NBC has slighted him 
and has said so in his most pungent 
Italian. He has even told friends that he 
will stay in the United States only until 
Christmas and will then return to Italy 
and never come back. The 83-year-old 
maestro may be bluffing, but poker com- 
panions acknowledge him a master. 

NBC has not yet decided how much 
of a compromise is possible, if any. But 
the company’s officials do recognize the 
potential embarrassment of losing the 
institution which Toscanini and the NBC 
Symphony have become, at an estimated 
over-all cost of some $15,000,000. 
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Pittsburgh Prizes 


Well-defined abstractions by Jacques 
Villon of France and the American 
Lyonel Feininger last week took the first 
two prizes ($2,000 and $1,000) of the 
Pittsburgh International at the Carnegie 
Institute. But many viewers of the annual 
show, resumed for the first time since its 
interruption by war in 1939, felt that the 
realism of the $800 third-prize winner, 
“Self Portrait” by Priscilla Roberts of New 
York, was immeasurably more striking. 

Unlike the abstractionist, who often 
seems more articulate about his inten- 
tions than he is in his execution of canvas, 
Priscilla Roberts’s explanation of her work 
is almost wordless: “I’m really trying to 
paint what I see.” If any subjective inter- 
pretation enters her painting she feels 
that she has failed, not having made her 
subject “look the way it does.” 

Miss Roberts, who completed her stud- 
ies at the Art Students League and the 
National Academy of Design seven years 
ago, does her laboriously detailed work 
in a West Side studio. The visitor there 
is likely to be struck by the preponder- 
ance of stuffed birds. Actually there are 
only about fifteen, along with other props, 
such as battered furniture, old trunks, 
and a table model of the Taj Mahal. 


a 


Self-Portrait: Miss Roberts and birds 
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Nothing in her background has given 
Miss Roberts a particular passion for 
birds; it is just that they seemed to be 
the most beautiful, inexpensive models 
she could buy in the secondhand stores. 
Like all the objects in her studio, the 
feathers have collected much dust. That 
is one reason she dislikes doing a life-size 
painting, an exercise which requires that 
she study the object from a distance 
of a few inches. 


British Survey 


As an unusual part of its program to 
foster friendship and understanding be- 
tween Britain and the United States, the 
English-Speaking Union last week pre- 
sented an exhibition of British paintings 
at the Knoedler Galleries in New York. 
Next month the paintings will begin a 
nationwide tour. 

It was an ambitious show surveying 
the past 50 years of British art in terms 
of 50 oils and water colors by 27 artists. 
The selections well represented the two 
principal graphic-arts developments of 
the century in England: impressionism 
as modified by the great nineteenth- 
century masters John Constable and 
J.M.W. Turner, and the Neo-Romanti- 
cism which derived much of its subjective 
viewpoint from surrealism. 

In sum, the works seemed lyric, gentle, 
and traditional. Even the Irish George 
Bernard Shaw, painted by Augustus John, 
appeared to be peaceful, a gentleman. 


Native American 


The Index of American Design, the 
most comprehensive record of American 
crafts and folk art, is filed in some 30 
wall-to-wall cabinets on the first floor of 
the National Gallery of Art in Washing- 
ton, D.C. The publication last week of 
“The Index of American Design,”* first 
major book on the undertaking, was the 
fulfillment of fifteen years of work that 
had cost an estimated $2,000,000. 

The Index was a depression-years proj- 
ect. From 1935 until 1942 an average of 
300 unemployed artists under WPA di- 
rection produced more than 15,000 
water-color paintings of furniture, silver, 
glass, ceramics, textiles, and such things 
as figureheads, cigar-store Indians, toys, 
and pots and pans—objects of daily use 
and decoration occurring from Colonial 
times through the nineteenth century. 

Eventually set up in 35 states, the 
undertaking employed, for the most part, 
professional artists. A few untrained 
workers, however, contributed their tal-. 
ents after schooling in the documentary 
technique used throughout the project. 
Amateurs sometimes seemed more coop- 
erative than professionals, who often 
complained that the work was little 





*299 pages. Macmillan. $15. 








Sculpture: Mariner and sextant 


more than copying and too uncreative. 

The book, which contains nearly 400 
reproductions of the paintings and a text 
by Erwin O. Christensen, curator of the 
American Design collection at the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, makes it clear that 
there is a native American element in the 
bygone popular arts of this country. “In 
some. crafts,” he writes, “there developed 
a type of functional design which is truly 
American . At times simplification 
stands out as a common denominator.” 

The American folk art was, of course, 
a modification and simplification of in- 
herited European interests. Derived pre- 
dominantly from Anglo-Saxon traditions, 
it retained its identity through provin- 
cialism and isolation from the changing 
tastes of the cities. Only when the crafts 
were giving way to machine production 
in the mid-nineteenth century did the 
design begin to lose its simple flavor. 

Perhaps an ornate sewing machine 
patented in 1857 has as little functional 
integrity and as much ugliness as some 
of today’s streamlined .gadgets. The lion 
feet, scrolled edges, and Greek column 
that the machine incorporates make it 
look like anything but what it is. 

But the work of men who made the 
shop signs—the wooden Indians and such 
figures as that of the mariner who ad- 
vertised a nautical-instrument shop in 
New Bedford, Mass.—was wood carving 
that is virtually sculpture. Furniture, 
tools, and household utensils had a gen 
uine functional beauty. 


Newsweek 
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American Assembly 


Dwight D. Eisenhower called it “the 
most: important step I have taken as 
president of Columbia University.” In 
New York last week General Ike an- 
nounced a series of continuing confer- 
ences between business, labor, political, 
professional, and governmental leaders 
to be known as The American Assembly. 
The assembly purpose was to study con- 
temporary American (and world) prob- 
lems and try to arrive at a satisfactory 
and forward-looking solution. 

The plan is one that Eisenhower had 
in mind long before he became head of 
the university in 1948. During the second 
world war, he found, too many young 
men didn’t know what they were fighting 
for, while many more were turned down 
for “mental defects.” Hence he felt the 
need for thinkers to “pin down some of 
our problems and perhaps to suggest 
what can be done to alleviate them.” 

About eight conferences a year—start- 
ing next April 1—will be held on the 
“Harriman campus,” the Hudson River 
estate of E. Roland and W. Averell 
Harriman. The Harriman brothers gave 
their home, a 96-room mansion plus some 
100 acres, to Columbia last July. 

The assembly will discuss such per- 
plexing problems as the American at- 
titude toward Tito and Chiang Kai-shek, 
Federal aid to education and Federal 
medical service, Formosa, and Federal 
versus local taxes. 

One of Ike’s special ideas was to study 
what brings on wars. “If any country such 
as ours can excuse itself for not studying 
the causes of war,” he said, “why on 
earth do we study cancer? War is the 
greatest cancer that exists. We must 
find out something about it.” 


Moving Onward 


Ever since September, the 181 people 
in Onward, Ind., have hated their 835 
neighbors in nearby Walton. The reason: 
Township Trustee Virgil Turner had 
ruled in April that the first six grades 
should meet in Onward and the last six 
at Walton in a consolidation move. ~ 

But Onward citizens didn’t want to 
lose their high school. Day and night 
they guarded their building, singing 
hymns and forming picket lines. They 
prevented Walton grade-school desks 
from being moved in. Onward high-school 
children refused to travel the more than 
4 miles to Walton. 

By last week, Trustee Turner had 
gone into hiding after a telephoned 
threat on his life. To add ridiculosity to 
ruckus, $48 worth of ham and buns dis- 
appeared from a Walton meeting. When 
some of the food was recovered, half 
the Waltonians wouldn’t eat it for fear 
Onward had poisoned it. 
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MOVIES 


Crime doesn’t pay in “Dark City” as Mazurki catches up with Heston 


New Films 


Dark City (Paramount) marks the film 


-debut of Charlton Heston, the first tele- 


vision actor to be signed to a long-term 
movie contract without benefit of a screen 
test. A rugged, 6-foot-2 native of Evans- 
ton, Ill., Heston obviously has both the 
talent and the physical presence to justify 
his sudden stardom. On the other hand, 
he will need stories a lot better than this 
one if he is going to match the promise 
he showed in such CBS productions as 
“Jane Eyre” and “Of Human Bondage.” 

Aside from the decidedly superior di- 
rection of William Dieterle, this Hal 
Wallis production is a minor variation on 
that old one about the crooked gambler 
on the lam. In this case our hero is a for- 
mer Air Force captain who was court- 
martialed for killing a fellow officer who 
had been having an affair with his wife. 
Naturally Heston emerges a broken and 
embittered man, but he is doing all right 
as a small-time bookie until the police 
raid his headquarters. After that he is 
harried not only by a righteous cop 
(Dean Jagger) but by the psychopathic 
brother (Mike Mazurki) of a visiting fire- 
man who was unbalanced enough to kill 
himself after Heston and his pals take 
his bankroll in a phony poker game. 

In addition to outwitting the zombie- 
like avenger, Heston is called on to cope 
with a pallid night-club singer (Lizabeth 
Scott) who moons about on his trail, and 
with the helpful homebody (Viveca 
Lindfors) who has been widowed by the 
suicide. The fugitive’s itinerary moves 
from Chicago to Los Angeles to Las Vegas 
against occasional flashes of excitement 
but with little background for a solid char- 
acterization. That the newcomer can 


demonstrate as much assurance augurs 
well for his chances when he makes 
“Ethan Frome” on the Warner lot. 


The Miniver Stery (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer) suffers the fate of most sequels. 
This attempt to revive Jan Struther’s war- 
time (1942) characters for a postwar ad- 
venture begins with London celebrating 
V-E Day and with Kay Miniver (Greer 
Garson again) learning from her doctor 
that she has only a few months to live. 
Unlike the heroine of “No Sad Songs for 
Me,” who died of cancer, Mrs. Miniver 
never gives a name to her doom: Consid- 
ering the potentially mawkish nature of 
the role, Miss Garson survives it with 
considerable dignity and charm, but even 
so there is no saving the drama from the 
tear-jerking doldrums. 

The story, told in flashback by 
Kay’s bereaved husband Clem (Walter 
Pidgeon) has to do chiefly with the gal- 
lant lady’s attempt to put her reunited 
household in order before the lilacs 
bloom again. Clem, an architect, has a lit- 
tlé trouble adjusting to peacetime. Their 
young son (William Fox) has been amaz- 
ingly Americanized by a brief sojourn in 
the United States, but is otherwise nor- 
mal. Judy Miniver (Cathy O’Donnell). 
however, is making a fool of herself by 
ignoring the love of a deserving local 
swain (Richard Gale) and _ traipsing 
around after a dashing, erratic brass hat 
(Leo Genn) who is temporarily es- 
tranged from his wife. By way of contrast 
there is Mrs. Miniver’s own emotional 
involvement with an American officer 
(John Hodiak)—a wispy, platonic affair 
conducted in an atmosphere of lavender 
and good taste. 

While nobility sparks Mrs. Minivers 
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every move; there is something a little 
pat and improbable as she pulls the 
strings that maneuver her little brood 
into safe positions for survival. Under 
H.C. Potters direction, “The Miniver 
Story” staunchly maintains its hopeful 
smile-through-the-tears approach; unfor- 
tunately, it is notably lacking in the 
dramatic impact and the genuine warmth 
and humanity that distinguished its 
successful predecessor. 


Outrage (RKO). Having successfully ex- 
ploited the unwed-mother theme in “Not 
Wanted” (Newsweek, Aug. 1, 1949), 
Ida Lupino and Filmakers (an independ- 
ent company formed by the actress, her 
ex-husband Collier Young, and Malvin 
Wald) now consider the subject of rape. 
It goes without saying that the producers, 
who are also the scenarists here, view 
the crime with indignation and distaste, 
but beyond that they have little to offer 
on the problem. Although they can be 
accused of favoring the sensational in 
story material, at least the partners man- 
age it with discretion. 

This is the story of Ann Walton (Mala 
Powers), an attractive office worker in a 
Midwestern city who is brutally assaulted 
late one night on her way home from 
work. Under Miss Lupino’s direction, 
“Outrage” achieves a plausible picture of 
shock and the girl’s terrified reaction to 
her family, neighbors, and sympathetic 
fiancé (Robert Clarke). But after that, as 
she runs away from it all to find peace on 
an orange ranch and learn hope from a 
wise young minister (Tod Andrews), the 
film turns irrevocably sententious and te- 
dious. Even under these circumstances, 
Mala Powers manages to give a sur- 
prisingly effective performance. 


Mala Powers: A mind in shock 
October 30, 1950 
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Anything Goes 


Last week The New York Times re- 
ported that many reviewers throughout 
the country had been astonished when 
they opened their advance copies of Mika 
Waltari’s “The Adventurer” (NEWSWEEK; 
Sept. 25) and found that a bindery error 
had placed inside the text of Jonathan 
Daniels’s “The Man of Independence.” 
More hardened readers of historical nov- 
els would scarcely have batted an eye, 
having long since learned that such books 
may have anything in them, even historv. 

Lately, this specialized department of 
current fiction, with its own conventions 
and formalities, and the curious picture 
of the past that it is creating, has been 
having a mild revival. 

About half the best sellers of the 
moment are historical novels. The most 
popular of them sell very well indeed: 
550,000 for “The Egyptian”; 645,000 for 
“Jubilee Trail”; 400,000 for “World 
Enough and Time.” In general, a histori- 
cal novel sells about twice as many copies 
as a standard piece of fiction of compa- 
rable merit. The average unsuccessful 
novel sells from 2,000 to 5,000 copies. 
The average unsuccessful historical nov- 
el sells from 7,500 to 10,000. 

If none of this year’s crop (about 200 
historical novels are published each 
year) approaches Hope Muntz’s “Golden 
Warrior” of last year, a number of them 
are good reading by any standard. Some 
of this season’s best: 

Son or A Hunprep Kinos, by Thomas 
B. Costain (465 pages, Doubleday, $3), 
begins in 1890, but is as strictly a period 
piece as Costain’s previous successes— 
“The Black Rose” and “High Towers.” 
This time his scene is the little town of 
Balfour, Canada, and he tells a Dickens- 
like story of a 7-year-old boy sent there 
from England, a sign on his back asking 
travelers to be kind to him. A series of 
masterly minor characterizations makes 
this forlorn urchin’s progress interesting. 
Since his father is dead when he arrives, 
and since he has a vague recollection of 
castles and parks, the boy is widely 
believed to be the son of a noble family, 
and even the kind-hearted people who 
take him in have a lurking desire to 
collect his inheritance, if any, from the 
Old Country. A mixture of real scandal 
and intrigue with the old confidence 
game about lost heirs, and the boy’s 
involvement in the feud of the wealthy 
family of the town make an unbeatable 
combination in storytelling. 

Its certain success also makes Costain, 
along with Prof. Samuel Shellabarger 
(NEwsweEEK, Jan. 8, 1945), the dean of 
American historical romancers. Now 65, 
he published his first novel eight years 
ago. Born in Brantford, Ont., he began 
writing novels in his boyhood (as does 
the hero of his new book), all unpub- 


lished until, at 17, the local newspaper 
ran one of his detective stories and gave 
him a $5-a-week job. At 21, he was 
editing The Guelph (Ontario) Mercury. 
Between 1910 and 4914, he was the 
editor of the Plumber and Steamfitter 
magazine, Hardware and Metal, and 
the Millinery and Drygoods Review. He 
then became editor of the popular Cana- 
dian semimonthly Maclean’s and went 
on to The Saturday Evening Post, where 
he first introduced such people as J. P. 
Marquand and Ear! Derr Biggers. When 
he stopped actively editing he turned 
out five best sellers in a row: “For My 
Great Folly,” (1942) 166,275 copies; 
“Ride with Me” (1944) 345,709; “The 
Black Rose” (1945), 1,886,359; “The 
Moneyman” (1947), 587,546; “High 
Towers” (1949), 963,315; and “The Con- 
querors” (1949), 58,141—a total of more 
than 4,000,000. A 6-footer with white 
hair and blue eyes, Costain lives in a big 
house in Lakeville, Conn., collects an- 
tiques, and plays bridge for relaxation 
with such -experts as Ely Culbertson. 

PATHWAY TO THE Stars, by Harnett 
Kane (312 pages, Doubleday, $3), tells 
of John McDonogh, Baltimore-born, who 
settled in New Orleans in 1800 and 
pyramided his fortune until he became 
the greatest landowner in the South. 
Kane sees McDonogh as motivated by 
two influences—desire for revenge against 
a beauty who humiliated him, and love 
for a girl who becomes a nun. 

The writing is sketchy, detailed in the 
early years, when the author relies on his 
imagination, and hurried in the later 
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ones, when McDonogh had become a 
public figure, so that the book lacks 
authority as either fiction or biography. 
But McDonogh was an extraordinary 
figure. He formulated a plan, revolution- 
ary in its day, for freeing his slaves, and 
left his fortune to free schools and orphan 
asylums. The American Colonization So- 
ciety (to help Liberia) received several 
annual payments of about $600,000. 
Tue InFIntrE Woman, by Edison 
Marshall (374 pages, Farrar, Straus, $3), 
is another Victorian-era romance, this 
one about Lucia Riley, taken from Ire- 


Bettmann Archive 


Montez: Arresting 


land to India in her childhood. There she 
defied Kali, the goddess of Death, and 
embraced the joyous god Krishna, realiz- 
ing as she grew older the power over 
men that her intense femininity and 
natural charms gave her. She felt a strong 
attraction for and fear of a demoniac 


‘ baron, a deep love for a French journal- 


ist, and between these two lodestones 
made a career for herself as a dancer, 
eventually achieving her one desire, 
which was to become a countess: 

The prose is as rich and lush as an 
Oriental carpet. The inspiration for “The 
Infinite Woman” was Lola Montez, but 
the hard-boiled Lola Montez of history, 
who made an international sensation with 
her scandalous Spider Dance, cursed 
jeering audiences, horsewhipped one 
critical editor and challenged another to 
a duel, was a friend of Walt Whitman 
and Commodore Vanderbilt, and settled 
down in a California mining camp, was a 
more interesting character than Edison 
Marshall's slinky Irish-Oriental. 

BENNETTS WELCOME, by Inglis 
Fletcher (451 pages, Bobbs-Merrill, 
$3.50), is the sixth in a series of massive 
romances about the Carolinas which Mrs. 
Fletcher has been working on for the 


—— 


past 16 years. In this one, Richard 
Monington of Coddington Manor re. 
mains faithful to Charles II despite the 
defeat at Worcester and the fact that his 
neighbors and sweetheart have gone 
over to Cromwell, impersonates the King 
to draw off pursuit, and is sent as a 
prisoner to Virginia. Mrs. Fletcher is too 
old a hand to try to modernize her story; 
phrases like “Well spoken, ma’am!” are 
common; and_ the action proceeds with 
such majestic solemnity that-even the 
hairbreadth escapes seem a little stately, 
The characterizations of Cromwell and 
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Charles II: Worldly 


Charles have a shrewd worldliness; the 
battle is well done, and the immense 
research of the books—six years was spent 
on one volume—give them the air of a 
costume drama reenacted in a museum. 

Dark Drums, by Wenzell Brown (371 
pages, Appleton-Century-Crofts, $3) , has 
a bound girl arriving in Jamaica in 1794, 
won in a cockfight by a tavernkeeper, 
suddenly becoming a power in the island 
when she kills his wife, steals her savings, 
and destroys the evidence by starting a 
fire that wipes out the Kingston water- 
front. The author was investigating obeah 
—the Ashanti word for killing—when he 
ran across a reference to Kate Donley, 
said to have been a practitioner, and 
reputedly the most evil woman in the 
history of the West Indies. He dug up 
the court records about her, and came 
out with this story of marriage to 4 
wealthy Englishman, and initiation into 
native witchcraft rites. 

Lovey REBEL, by Muriel Marshall 
(305 pages, Rinehart, $3), is a first 
novel, extremely uneven, but with 4 
quality to its prose; and an odd plunging 
imagination, that places it way above 
most books of its type. Mrs. Marshall has 
imagined the impoverished Ireland 
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ihe 1860s, and an aging Englishman 
m an impulse marrying the 15-year-old 
jaughter, Jenneth, of an Irish rebel fam- 
jy. Thereafter the melodrama concerns 
he draining of a swamp beside his home 
in England, a government-made work 
project, actually a blind within which 
lish rebels plot an uprising. Jenneth 
calmly finances it with the jewels that 
her somewhat guilt-ridden husband has 
given her and at last even tries to steal 
the horses of her husband’s guests. The 
sheme is too impractical for any revolu- 
tion, but the relations of the girl and her 
husband, the sense that the English know 
all about the business from the beginning, 
and the mixture of toughness, audacity, 
big words, noble pretensions, and plain 
swindling of the revolutionists, give it 
atimely quality. 

THe Granp Sopny, by Georgette 
Heyer (307 pages, Putnam, $3), is a 
rarity. among historical novels, a funny 
oné. When Sophy’s father left for Brazil, 
hettirned her over to his sister and spoke 
of her as a good little thing who would 
cause no trouble. This 20-year-old little 
dear, 5 feet 9 in her stockings, entered 
the quiet Victorian mansion with a mon- 
key, a parrot, a greyhound, a spirited 
horse, a mountain of luggage, a groom, 
and a maid. Finding the household un- 
happy—debts, unsanctioned infatuations, 
melancholy visits from the betrothed— 
Sophy shocks and refreshes it with her 
unconventional behavior and unaffected 
manners. She flirts with one cousin’s lover 
to bring her to her senses, visits the 
moneylender carrying a pistol, and gal- 
lops about until her scandalous actions 
unite the family. The direct dialogue 
style and the rapidly shifting scenes give 
the impression of a play rather than a 
novel, and the conclusion, mixing es- 
tranged and beloved in the same cold 
smoky drawing room along with loose 
ducklings, is well worked out. 

His Majesty O’KeEre, by Lawrence 
Klingman and Gerald Green (356 pages, 
Scribners, $3.50), is another of the books 
that are too true to be good fiction and 
too fictionalized to be good history. 
There actually was a Capt. David Dean 
O'Keefe, who fled from Georgia in the 
1870s, landed on the South Sea island of 
Yap, and by cornering the island’s cur- 
tency—consisting of huge stone wheels— 
made himself its monarch. He built up a 
Yap army of 40 men, became a copra 
trader, extended his domain to neighbor- 
ing islands (raising the Confederate flag 
over them), married a half-native girl, 
and raised a family but always scrupu- 
lously sent his money home to his wife 
in Savannah. His empire lasted 30 years. 
The research of the authors into this 
legendary character is impressive, but 
their attempts to add flamboyance, ro- 
mance, and political significance to his 
‘areer seem inflated, and the dialogue is 
of the sort found in Grade-B westerns. 
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Deals and Misdeals 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


I’ COMMON sense returns to the City 
of New York, Dewey will be 
elected governor, Hanley U.S. senator, 
and Vincent Impellitteri mayor. And 
Vito Marcantonio will be ousted from 
his seat in Congress. So far, however, 
common sense has not prevailed. 

Let us file away the letters of 

Hanley and Lehman with Truman’s 
epistle on the Marines and get down 
to what is really needed in 
New York and in Congress. 
The city and the state need 
the admjnistrative ability 
and experience of Dewey in 
what may be very serious 
conditions in the coming 
four years. His opponent is 
a noisy demagogue, hand- 
picked by the bosses for a 
job for which he has no 
real qualifications. 

Lehman as a senator and a candi- 
date has moved far to the left. A 
member of the board of the ADA, he 
has closely followed the lead of the 
Humphreys and Peppers in the Sen- 
ate. Hanley as senator would offer 
common sense, party responsibility, 
and conservatism. 

A curious angle in the Senatorial 
contest is Marcantonio’s Labor Party 
candidate, the aged Negro author_and 
educator, W. B. DuBois. His name 
has been a household word among 
his people for a generation. He will 
take many votes away from Lehman. 


cTING Mayor Vincent Impellitteri, 
who is running as an independent, 
is not only best qualified for the office 
but has been the victim of a piece of 
political intrigue that would have had 
a certain distinction in the Italy of 
Machiavelli. Since the enemies of 
Dewey have been talking about deals, 
the veritable package of deals over the 
great office of mayor deserves telling. 
In the early summer of 1949, Mayor 
William O’Dwyer, whose heart had 
been acting up for some time, an- 
nounced that he would not run again. 
He was then very popular and’ his 
withdrawal would have gravely en- 
dangered the chances of the Demo- 
cratic state ticket. So he was induced 
by the bosses to run again. There is no 
direct evidence that he was promised 
deliverance after election, but subse- 
quent circumstances strongly indicate 
that such was the deal. 


Sometime during the past summer, 
a number of deals were nicely bound 
together under the inspiration of the 
astute leader of the Bronx, Edward J. 
Flynn. Since religious considerations 
are always present in selecting a ticket, 
a Catholic was to run for governor. 
The first selection, Judge Conway, 
was dropped because the CIO 
objected. Then Lynch was chosen. 
Then a Protestant, Judge 
Ferdinand Pecora, was de- 
cided upon for mayor. And 
Truman lent a hand by se- 
lecting O’Dwyer for Mexico. 
Impellitteri heard rumors 
of all this and confronted 
_ O'Dwyer early in August. 
He was assured O'Dwyer 
was not planning to resign. 
Only when it was too late 
for Impellitteri to run in the 
primary in mid-August did the news 
break. Then O’Dwyer’s resignation 
was held up until (a) it seemed too 
late for Impellitteri to run as an inde- 
pendent, and (b) it was early enough 
to assure an election this fall. That 
seemed to take care of Impellitteri. 
But by desperate efforts Impellitteri 
succeeded in getting his petitions out 
over Labor Day week end. Then the 
New York County leader offered him 
Pecora’s judgeship, which meant 
$28,000 annually for fourteen years. 
Here a touch of color enters the pic- 
ture. Impellitteri’s wife, a spirited girl, 
said: “We have no children. We can 
get by. Refuse the offer and fight.” 
So Impellitteri rejected this offer of 
life security and faced the vast power 
of the machine practically alone. 


tNCE he has served many terms as 
~ acting mayor during O'Dwyer’ 
long holidays over five years, he is 
well equipped for the job. With a new 
police commissioner, Thomas Murphy, 
who was the Hiss prosecutor, the po- 
lice department is being cleaned up. 
And a house cleaning is sorely needed. 
For the old alliance among organized 
crime, gambling, and politics is again 
in evidence. This, of course, added 
new burdens to the job of mayor 
which had already seriously impaired 
O’Dwyer’s health. Certainly, it raises 
a question about Pecora, who will 
reach 69 next January. It remains to 
be seen whether New Yorkers want 
Impellitteri to finish the job. 
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Rye or Bourbon 
100 proof 
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PROGRESS ON PAPER 


For centuries, the progress of the world 
has been recorded on paper. It is a 
history of achievement in all the arts, 
including the making of paper itself. 
These achievements in paper cover an 
unbelievable range of paper products— 
from thinnest tissues to the heaviest 
boards, from wrapping paper to writing 
paper, from newsprint to vellum. In 
many phases of production, paper 
makers rely heavily on chemistry for 
help. They get it from Monsanto. 
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Pitch has long been a bugaboo of paper 


mills. If uncontrolled, it gums u 
machines, holds production, often 


spots up a finished sheet of paper. 
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they find among 


A single Monsanto product—Mertanol*— 
minimizes all these troubles. It is a 
dispersing agent—prevents massing of 
pitch particles—permits fine particles of 
resin to come out in the finished paper 
without any lowering of quality. 
Mertanol is easy to handle—can be 
piped wherever needed—goes to work 
immediately. 


sizing ... coating 

A lot of paper must resist moisture 
absorption—ledger sheets, checks, paper 
cups, Kraft bags. Here, another * 
Monsanto chemical—Mersize* CD-2, 
engine sizing agent—provides greatly 
increased surface resistance to ink, water, 
and water solutions. It acts as a “booster” 
and stabilizer; is economical, easy to 
handle, nonfoaming . . . Mertone* WB-2 
is a precoat for blueprint and other 
reproduction papers; assures clearer, 
more legible prints. 





absorption 


Some paper stock must be treated so 
that it is very absorbent when in use. 
Paper toweling is a prime example. Here, 
Monsanto’s Sterox* CD finds wide 
application. It is a rewetter. When 
incorporated in paper, it makes the 
finished product “drink up” water 
rapidly and thoroughly—makes it 

more effective in use. 


rot resistance 


Paper can be protected against rot 
with solutions of Monsanto Milmer* 1. 
Its preservative qualities are especially 
valuable where paper bags endl 
wrappings are used for protection— 

in storage and in packing for export 
shipment . . . Other Monsanto-chemicals 
for the paper industry: Santobrite* for 
slime ont = a control; Santosite* for 
semichemical pulping of straw and wood. 


more information 


Paper makers may find it profitable to learn 
more about Monsanto chemicals that apply 
from pulping to finished stock. Mail the coupon, 
or write Monsanto Chemical Company, 1723 
South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
In Canada: Monsanto (Canada) Limited, 
Montreal and Vancouver. 

Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


Serving Industry... Which Serves Mankind 
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INFORMATION FOR PAPER MANUFACTURERS 


Listed below are a few Monsanto chemicals of special interest to paper 
manufacturers. Check those on which you would like more information 
—then return the coupon. If you wish special information,.please write. 


C Mertanol, for pitch contro! . . . [) Mersize CD-2, engine sizing agent. . . 
C0 Mertone WB-2, precoat for reproduction papers . . . (_] Sterox CD, rewetter... Name. 
(J Sterox DNK, for de-inking newspaper stock . . . () Milmer 1, for rot resistance 
os Se Santobrite, for slime and algae contro! . . . [] Santosite, for semi- Company 
chemical pulping . . . () AROCLORS,* for paper specialty applications . . . Address 

Lacquers, for specialty papers . . . ) Plasticizers, for paper specialties ... 

Resimene* melamine-formaidehyde resins, for paper lamination. City. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1723 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 


Please send information on products checked at the left for use in 
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